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EXPENSES IN THE NATIONAL PARK. 


HOSE who propose to visit the Park this summer should 
count the cost, There is already a railroad nearly to its 
northern border, and the Reservation is practically open to 
the public. There isa big hotel there, where board and 
lodging may be had and the proprietors will, if desired, fur- 
nish guides, horses, tents, wagons, provisions and other 
necessaries to parties who may wish to go off from the hotel 
grounds on camping excursions. No doubt they are pre- 
pared to fit out parties in good shape, and it will only cost 
those who desire to dwell in tents about the same price that 
they would have to pay at a first-class hotel in a big city. 
The Yellowstone National Park Improvement Company 
have published their scale of charges, as they were by the 
terms of the lease obliged to do, and this schedule, atcord- 
ing to the Bozeman Weekly Chronicle, has been approved by 
the Honorable Secretary of the Interior. Here is the list: 


SOUEDULE OF HOTEL CHARGES, YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK IMPROVE- 
MENT COMPANY: 

Board and lodging, single room per aay. 

Two persons in single room 

Attic, fourth story, single rooms 

Two persons in attic room................ barns aineueninnatsaceeaias 


Guides or cooks for private camps, per day 

Hire for A tents for private campers, per day 

Board and lodging in tents at fixed camps 

Saddle horse or pony, per day 

Saddle horse or pony, first hour 

Saddle horse or pony each subsequent hour 

Pack horses or mules per day, each 

Wagon hire, double team with driver 

Single horse and buggy per day........................265 pat “6 
Os PN RIN ies po ees ei crsc ence sd ccasddeasess coated alates 
Pool per game, each player 


Guide books, periodical publications, newspapers, etc., 
cent. above published selling rates. 

This is a list indeed. One to make our Western readers 
laugh, and our Eastern ones—who intend to visit the Park— 
weep... 

It is probably scarcely necessary for us to state that these 
charges are monstrous, and are in almost all cases double 
what they should be. There are few hotels in the country 
{ where the prices charged for board sre so high as those in 
this schedule, and there is no reason under Heaven why 
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such rates should be fixed, except the uncompromising greed 
for profits of this insatiate company. This scale of prices 
appeals to every one who is going into the Park, and will 
enable parties to estimate the cost of their visit beforehand. 
About the hotel rates we need say nothing, but a word or 
two in reference to the camping expenses may be seasonable. 

‘‘Hire for A tent per day, $6.” An A tent can be bought 
for from $12 to $18, according to size, and it will therefore 
pay any one who proposes to do any camping to take one 
with him. The poles, which are inconvenient things to 
transport, may be dispensed with, for a rope stretched 
between two trees or between two poles stuck in the ground, 
will answer the purposes of a ridge pole, and trees and 
timber are abundant in the Park. 

“Board and lodging in tents at fixed camps, $5;” this 
charge is only less extortionate than the previous one. ‘Two 
doliars a day would give the company 100 per cent. profit, 
but that it seems does not satisfy them. ‘‘Saddle horse or 
pony per day, $3.50;” like all the other rates this is twice too 
high. From a dollar to a dollar and a half per day has for 
many years been the charge for saddle horses in Bozeman for 
tourists, and there are men there to-day who will furnish 
animals with saddle, bridle, ropes, etc., at the same rate— 
unless the Improvement Company has terrorized Montana 
and Montana men more than we believe to be possible. 
‘‘Pack horses or mules per day each, $2.50;” one dollar per 
day with pack saddle, or aparejo, is and long has been the 
standard price for pack animals in Bozeman, and we delieve 
that they can be had there at that rate at present. For the 
double team, if it isa transportation wagon, they charge 
about twice what the same conveyance can be hired for from 
private parties. 

We are tired of this Improvement Company. When it 
was attempting to obtain its lease of the whole Park, it pro- 
fessed, as our readers will no doubt remember, to be work: 
ing wholly for the benefit of the public. It fairly snivelled 
when the suggestion was made that it wastrying to put the 
reservation in its pocket for ten years, It could not endure 
to be so misjudged. Well, this scale of rates will tell the 
public just about how far this Company is working for its 
good. The people can judge for themselves. For our part, 
we are glad to see these exorbitant charges made, charges 
which fairly rival those of Newport, Long Branch, Saratoga, 
and Lake George, aud exceed those of other almost equally 
fashionable summer resorts. Such rates cannot fail to in- 
duce other parties to build in the Park, so that there will be 
some competition. 

We have a word for the private ear of those of our readers 
who are able and willing to sleep inatent. Stop on your 
way to the Park in Bozeman. Hire horses, wagon, pack- 
sadidles, and buy your provisions and mess kit there. Either 
bring your tents with you from the East, or buy them in 
Bozeman. The first way is the best. Then go to the Park 
on horseback, and have nothing whatever to do with the 
Improvement Company. By taking this course you will 
save one-half of what you would otherwise spend, will have 
a freedom which you could not enjoy if you were dependent 
on the hotels, and will not be at the mercy of a set of cor- 
morants, who, if we may judge by present indications, will 
soon share the unenviable notoriety of the Niagara hackman. 
We have traveled in the Park in the way we recommend to 
others, and look back on that trip as the most delightful of 
the very many which we have made north, east, and west, 
through this country. 

Of course there will be a great many who, because ac- 
companied by ladies unaccustomed to the supposed hard- 
ships of a life in camp, cannot avail themselves of our ad- 
vice. Such unfortunates have our sympathy, and them we 
turn over with a sigh to the tender mercies of the Improve- 
ment Company. 

We shall take pains to keep ourselves informed as to how 
matters goin the Park this summer, but besides this we 
should be glad to receive, from any and all of those who go 
there, reports on all matters connected with it—where they 
go and how they are treated. 


Mouta Caprra Con UNum—Many heads, one heart. The 
miniature reproductions of some of the old titles may serve 
as pleasant reminders to those of our readers who have fol- 
lowed the course of this journal from its inception. The 
ForEST AND STREAM was first published in August, 1873. 
In 1877 was consolidated with it the Rop anp Gun which, 
under its original title of The American Sportsman, had been 
established at Meriden, Conn., in 1871. To-day, in honor of 
the occasion, appears on our cover a bright new cut, which 
we trust will be pleasing, for it is put there to stay until the 
Forest AND STREAM celebrates its Centennial. 
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A TEN YEARS’ REVIEW. 


August, 1873—August, 18838. 


HE period embraced within these dates is not an ex- 

tended one; but in most things pertaining to the high- 

est grade of field sportsmanship—that with which this 

journal especially has to do—it has been a most important 
one. The times have been emphatically progressive. 

Ten years ago the word ‘‘sportsman” was in such question- 
able repute that the ‘New York Sportsmen’s Association” 
thought it necessary to change their title to the ‘“‘New York 
State Association for the Protection of Fish and Game.” 
Such a change would now be unnecessary. The term “‘true 
sportsman” has been played upon until it has become as 
hackneyed as that other stock phrase, ‘‘speckled beauties;” 
but the iteration has not been without its happy result. 
There is ‘‘sport” and ‘‘sport;” and on the principle that the 
devil should not have all the good tunes, field sports have 
been rescued from their unscemly surroundings and invested 
with the credit and dignity properly attaching to them. In- 
deed the silly prejudice against shooting and fishing has 
almost everywhere passed into a tradition. In place of such 
nonsense we now find among intelligent people an universal 
recognition of the manliness attending the use of the rod 
and gun and their accessories. 

The completion of the Forest AnD STREAM’s first ten 
years of publication is a fitting occasion to review briefly 
some of the changes that have been brought about in the 
several branches of sportsmanship included within the scope 
of the paper. 


THE GUN. 

It would be an interesting and not altogether unedifying 
speculation to determine the number of persons who use the 
gun to-day compared with the number say fifteen years ago. 
Certainly the hosts of the present could out-vote or out-shoot 
those of the former period, as Humboldt would say, ‘‘past 
all whooping.” The civil war gave an impetus to field 
sports, for when the strife was over and ‘‘the boys” came 
home again, they brought back with them the mysterious 
knowledge of how to load and shoot and handie fire-arms; and 
the transition frem weapons of war to those of peace was an 
easy and natural one. Their swords may have been con- 
verted into ploughshares and their spears into reaping- 
hooks, but the muskets were exchanged for shotguns, and. 
the veterans gave their attention to targets and game. 

Following this came the introduction of the breech-loader: 
and the most notable change in shooting wrought within ten 
years has been the almost complete supplanting of the 
muzzle-loading shotgun by its rival. In 1873 the guns making 
up the stock of a dealer were three-fourths muzzle-loaders and 
one-fourth breech-loaders ; to-day the proportion is very nearly 
the reverse—if, indeed, the muzzle-loaders can- muster their 
one-fourth. Breech-loaders have been vastly improved and 
are cheaper now than then; but fine grade muzzle-loading 
guns are no longer made. Of the many varieties of the 
breech-loader, of its wonderful development and of the per- 
fection to which it has been brought, we need not here par- 
ticularize. 

Each new improvement has been received at first with 
distrust. No mortal is more wedded to his idols than is the 
sportsman. Our readers may find discussions in the ‘‘Game 
Bag and Gun” columns of this journal ample evidences of 
this fact. ‘‘The gun that shoots at both ends,” was only 
reluctantly substituted by the older shooter for his well-tried 
muzzle-loader. Then come the general introduction of 
choke-boring, a method of securing better shooting that had 
been devised 4 full century before. Long and heated were 
the arguments as to its safety and utility. Many an older 
sportsman still affects to despise the choke-bore for field 
shooting, and he has a great deal of gond sound logic on his 
side, too. The latest novelty, and the last to come safely 
through the cruciul test, not of wordy discussions but of 
practical use, is the hammerless gun. 

Endless ingenuity and labor have been expended upon the 
perfection of the gun. Every partof it in turn, from muz- 
zle to buti-plate, has engaged the brains and hands of com- 
peting makers. Actions have been improved, locks simpli- 
fied, new devices added here and there, and the whole made 
stronger, more compact, less complicated, and less liable to 
get out of order, until the gun of to-day is a marvel of 
beauty, simplicity and execution, fully in keeping with the 
mechanical progress of the age. 

There has been no less of activity in the production of gun 
implements and accessories, tools, cleaners, decoys, camp 
equipments, loading, and a hundred and one wrinkles, some 
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huve proved permanent additions to the shooter’s kit. 
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ter, and its consequent abandonment. 
powder still, as our forefathers did before us. 
It has been an unequal strife. 


extent it has gone. 
for has not yet appeared. 


features of the times. 


only a transient one. 


commissioners huve been appointed. 


letter. 


consumer of game, the city market. 
1873. 


and disastrous appeals to the courts. 


posing them. 
clubs. 


clubs will increase very materially in the future. 
improvements. 


more regard for times and seasons. 


ANGLING. 


nected. with their pastime since they first wet a line, half a 
century ago; but most especially has such a transition been 
wrought within the past ten years. They saw their clumsy 
hooks and coarse lines slowly evolve into neater, smoother, 
and better tackle, and they purchased it as needed to replace 
their stock, even though the expense was often a matter of 
grave consideration; for fifteen years ago an angler’s outfit 
which cost twenty dollars, was thought to be very costly by 
the majority of the craft. Within the last decade, however, 
the accessions to angling ranks from among those who can 
afford to pay for good work, has so stimulated inventive 
genius, that recls which run on jewels as smoothiy as a fine 
watch runs, and rods and lines on which great care and 
much skilled labor have been bestowed, are now put on 
the market, and great numbers find ready sale. Large 
factories for the making of fine rods employ many 
men, and such establishments are owned by each of the 
large dealers in fishing tackle. Split-bamboo rods, which 
were formerly made by hand by men like Norris and others 
who had the skill to select and match the material, were 
turned out in smal] numbers ten years ago, and were sold at 





of which have had but an ephemeral ‘‘run,” while others 
An- 
munition has been improved, shells, wads, and shot, ad inji- 
The period named has seen the introduction of the 
Dittmar powder, the long and baffling experiences with it, 
and the final explanation by this journal of its true charac- 
We are using black 


The augmented ranks of 
the shooters, the improved engines of destruction and in- 
creased skill in their use, the encroachments of scttlements, 
the reclamation and tillage of wild lands, the multiplied 

~ railroads penetrating in the very heart of the wilderness the 
sanctuaries of the antelope and elk, the hotels and cottages 
on the coast, the greedy and unconscionable market stalls, 
refrigerator cars and insatiable hotel kitchens, the skin- 
hunters, the braggart baggers for blow and bluster, the 
senseless and indecent disregard of the inexorable laws of 
nature by the hordes who shoot day and night, in season 
and out of season—with all this there could be but one re- 
sult: as our veteran contributor ‘‘Nessmuk” has put it, ‘‘the 
game must go.” And the melancholy fact is that to a large 

Witness each one his own experience; 

witness the long and profitless discussions in our columns on 

the decreuse of game birds, wherein it was well established 
that there has been such a decrease, but the remedy where- 


Mueh has been done to check unseasonable shooting. The 
game protective movement as recorded in the successive 
numbers of our twenty volumes is one of the encouraging 
The American sportmen perceived 
none too early the necessity of protecting game in its breed- 
ing season, and here and there, everywhere over the length 
and breadth of the country, village, county and State game 
protective societies, of greater or less pretentions, have 
sprung up, and each has exerted some good influence, if 
Legislatures have been induced to 
enact protective laws, and the clubs and associations have 
secured their enforcement; in some instances State game 
Numbers of these once 
energetic clubs, wearying of the up-hill work, have relapsed 
into apathy; many of the State associations have given their 
attention almost wholly to trap-shooting, and in one or two 
instances have played into the hands of designing game 
dealers, but withal, much good has been wrought, and in 
numerous localities the protective laws are enforced to the 


An instructive chapter might be devoted to detailing the 
battles waged during these years against that hydra-headed 
The evil of game 
dealing out of season has been checked but it has not yet 
been suppressed, if it will ever be. On many important points 
of law we know just where we stand, better than we did in 
Since that date the constitutionality of certain game 
laws has been well established; dealers no longer pretend to 
question the State’s authority to restrict their traffic in 
game; resistance to the law is no longer made by defiant 


The game protective movement at one time took the form 
of a National Sportsmen’s Association, a body which, after 
brief existence, unhappily succumbed, chiefly, we conceive, 
because there was no definite practical work for it to do. 
The influence of the Association, while it lived, was highly 
stimulative; it helped the local clubs, as in a greater degree 
the several State Associations have sustained the clubs com- 


One result of the general depletion of game has becn the 
acquisition and reservation of desirable lands by proprietary 
Many thousands of acres of marsh and coast have in 
this manner been taken away from the general public; and 
there is every reason to believe that ‘the number of such 


The advance in ethics has kept pace with the mechanical 
Wing-shooting numbers more adherents; 
the ‘‘bag” is not the sole aim of a day afield; and there is 


Anglers who have passed the meridian of life cannot faij 
to note the great changes that have occurred in all things con- 
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purposes. 


has not kept watch upon our advertising pages. 


most fastidious anglers could desire. 


with. 


contrast strongly with those of former years. 


average amateur fly-tyer can manufacture. 


creels, clothing, wading boots, 


not compelled to make crude implements of any kind. 


those whose occupations confine them 


a railway station. 


man’s implements. 


Ten years ago fly-fishing was attempted by but few, in 
comparison with the numbers who are expert in it to-day, 
and thirty years before it was almost an unknown art in 
Within a few years angling tournaments have 
come into fashion and have been the means of bringing the 
beauties of the art to public attention and of educating 
These trials of skill have not only 
shown what it is possible for an expert to do in the way of 
casting long distances, but have led toa critical examination 
of styles and methods of handling the rod in a graceful 


America. 


many into its mysteries. 


manner and of delivering the flies with the best effect. 


The great increase of angling literature, both in books, and 
magazine articles, and in the correspondence of anglers who 
write of their experiences in our columns, as well as an oc- 
casional contribution to the daily press, shows the expand- 
ing interest in the subject, and the intelligent angler of to- 
day has acquired much information concerning the structure 
and habits of fishes that ten years ago was only known to 
He is able to decide between many species 
which are so closely related as to present few external points 
of difference to the untrained observer. But a short time ago, 
when shape and color, points which count for little in ichthy- 
ology, were his only guides; the distinguishing marks of the 
mascalonge and the lake pike, or pickerel, confused him, and 
the two black basses were not separated with any degree of 
Now but few observers are in doubt as to the 
identity of a specimen of either of these fishes; and many 
Ten years ago the aver- 


ichthyologists. 


certainty. 


are able to identify other species. 
age angler of America rather disdained ichthyological lore, 


and was disposed to question the utility of the scientific 
names of his fishes, being wholly content with the nomencla- 
ture that happened to pass current in his village or in the 


locality of his fishing grounds. Now most intelligent 


anglers have a fishing library in which are found all the later 
works on the classification of fishes, as well as other angling 


books; and they talk learnedly of pectoral fins, palatine and 
vomerine teeth, and scaled or naked opercles. They are be- 
coming critical in the matter of systematic nomenclature, 
and mildly object to having the professors change the names 
which they have newly learned. These things all point to 
the-constantly growing popularity of angling, and to an in- 
terest awakened in it by the increase of the literature of the 
subject and the consequent interchange of notes from all 
parts of our widely spread country. This has given the 
angler broader views, and he has thrown off much of his 
provincialism and looks at himself more in the light of a 
member of a brotherhood which is world-wide, instead of a 
person who is unique in his love of the gentle art. 

The great increase in the number of anglers, which is far 


high prices as compared with those now tapered by ma- 
chinery in the large establishments; indeed, the machine- 
made rods of to-day are sold at half the price that the older 
makers charged for their hand-made rods. The prejudice 
against the factory rods has nearly died outsince it has been 
shown that the strips of bamboo can be tapered by a ma- 
chine with greater accuracy than by hand. Wooden rods 
have not been behind in the march of improvement, nor 
have they been driven from the field by the rent cane; and 
many anglers, as good and true as ever lived, stick to rods 
of their favorite wood, or combination of woods, and prefer 
their action to that of the bamboo. The makers of wooden 
rods have searched all lands for material that best combines 
the qualities of toughness, responsive action, lightness, and 
ability to keep its form. As no wood exists which has each 
of these qualities iu the highest degree, there still remain 
differences of opinion concerning the best woods for angling 


The number of new reels, each one an improvement in 
some point, that have been placed before the angling public 
within the last five years, is sufficient to astonish one who 
Reels are 
now made that combine all advantages that the whims of the 
All the combinations 
of clicks, drags, and changes from simple to compound 
actions are now made and so balanced that they run with as 
little friction as it is possible for any machine to revolve 
Lines of both silk and linen have superseded horse- 
hair and seem to be as perfect as it is possible tomake them, 
while hooks are now made of the best material possible and 
Perhaps artiti- 
cial flies show as little improvement as any portion of the 
angler’s outfit, for although they are more numerous in design 
there has been no marked advance in their construction. Fly- 
tying is no longer an essential part of an angler’s education, 
for they can be bought of better quality than any that the 
The minor 
articles of the fisher’s outfit, in the way of landing-nets, 
artificial baits, spinning 
tackle, etc., are numerous and much improved, and every- 
thing in this line that an angler needs, and much that is not 
needed, is found ready to tempt him to purchase, aud he is 


Angling clubs have increased and a change has come over 
public sentiment in regard to fishing as a fit recreation for 
in-doors, and a 
business or professional gentleman, is no longer looked 
upon with distrust if seen with his rods on the way to 
The increase in the popularity of ang- 
ling as a healthful pastime has been especially marked, and 
a fishing outfit is now looked upon as a proper part of a 

















































































in advance of the increase of population, is not alone the 
cause of the diminution of game fish in our fresh waters, 
Other causes have been at work, and among them may be 





and the pollution of waters, as well as the devastation of 
poachers. ‘These have made fish scarce where they were 
plenty a few years ago; and are causes that will continue to 
work to the angler’s disadvantage, in spite of laws for the 
protection of fish during their breeding seasons. In the 
State of New York there is a law imposing punishment on 
certain forms of polluting the waters, but it is so framed 
that no one could be convicted under it, and in fact, no one 
hasever been punished for it in the State, although tons of 
dye-stuffs, chemicals, tan-bark, and saw-dust, are emptied 
into the waters every day. 


FISHCULTURE. 


Fishculture is the only aid that the angler has had in the 
effort to preserve the fish in the streams and lakes against 
the destructive advance of civilization. This art of fishcul- 
ture, although more than fiffy years old, has made its great 
advance within ten years. During this time the United 
States Fish Commission, although created in 1871, has fairly 
begun work, and its record, under the direction of Prof. 
Spencer F. Baird, is such as to place it at the head 
of fishculture in the world, when brovght in competition 
at the great Fisheries Exhibitions at Berlin and London. 

Within these ten years, under this commission, the best 


work much simplified. The work before that time was 
conducted on a small scale and with apparatus which 
did its work very wellin a limited way, with a greater 
expenditure of labor; but within the last few years has 
been brought out the Bell and Mather conical vessels for 
hatching shad eggs in mass; the Ferguson plunging buckets, 
for the same purpose, independent of tides; the Chase, Clark 
and McDonald jars for hatching whitefish eggs, and the cars 
for transporting masses of fishes from one coast to the other 
with little labor. A few marine fishes have been hatched, 
and within three years the steamers Fish Hawk and Alba- 
tross have been built, onc for hatching fish on the rivers, 
and the other for marine investigations, and these vessels 
have in their equipm®nt many small improvements in their 
internal economy, which aid in their work materially. 

The past five years has developed the McDonald fishway, - 
which is an entirely new principle in fish-ladders, and is 
acknowledged to be the best of all yet devised for economy of 
building, and for the ascent of fish to their breeding grounds. 
These things show. plainly the great interest which has been 
taken in angling and fishculture, and which is rapidly in- 
creasing. 

The formation of the American Fishcultural Association 
and the valuable papers which have been read before it, have 
tended to popularize fishculture and to spread improved 
methods far beyond its members. The introduction of new 
fishes and the increase of native ones has been of great 
benefit. It has been demonstrated that salmon can be re- 
stored to the Connecticut River where they would now be 
found had not the rapacity of fishermen destroyed all chance 
of their reaching their spawning grounds. Salmon have 
been restored to the Merrimack, and shad have been accli- 
matized in California. The California trout have been 
brought East, and our pages have continually recorded the 
successes of fishculture in many other respects. ; 

No doubt the next ten years will show results in fishculture 
of which even those engaged in it have but a faint idea. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


The ten years have been eventful ones in the history of 
biology in America. In paleontology, through the labors of 
Leidy, Marsh, Cope, Whitfield, White, and many others 
whose names are less well known, a vast number of wonder- 
ful forms of life, which in the mysterious ages of the past 
inhabited this country in boundless numbers and variety, 
have been brought to light; and in many instances have 
proved to be additional links of that now broken chain which 
once united all forms of life. Inentomology, Packard and 
Riley stand among the first, while in the various departments 
of general zodlogy, Baird, Coues, Gill, Allen, Ridgway, 
Goode, Bean, Jordan, Verrill, Packard, Smith and some 
hundreds of other names might be mentioned. In ethnology 
the investigations of Powell and his co-workers have done a 
vast deal toward elucidating the history, past and present, of 
man upon this continent, and have helped to put. on record 
the facts in relation to many tribes of the red man now fast 
disappearing from their native soil. 

To attempt to speak, however briefly, of the progress in. 
science during the past ten years, would be beyond the 
limits of our space. In all departments there are earnest, 
faithful workers, each of whom has contributed his part 
to the general result. Among them all, however, preémi- 
nent for his restless energy, his indefatigable industry and 
his brilliant talents, stands Dr. Elliott Coues, who, within 
that time, has firmly impressed his seal upon American 
ornithology, where it must ever remain. To a majority of 
the readers of Forest anD STREAM, his ‘‘ Key,” and the 
last edition of his ‘‘ Check List,’ are the most important of 
all his works. He has not contented himself with devoting 
his attention to birds, and completing with remarkable ra; 
| idity volume after volume of material upon this delightful 

subject He has also done a great amount of work on the 


named the clearing of timber lands, the erection of dams, — 


apparatus for cultivating fish has. been devised and the 




































































































Mammalia, of which the most splendid monument is the 
monograph on North American Rodentia, by Elliott Coues 
and J. A. Allen. Mr. Allen’s work on North American 
Pinnipeds, a group of which comparatively little had hith- 
erto been known, deserves mention, as also his magnificent 
history of the Bison. His labors and those of Mr. Ridgway 
in the department of ornithology, are so well known that 
they do not require to be particularized. 

It would be, perhaps, difficult to decide in which branch 
of scientific research most progress has been made during 
the period alluded to. For startling and unexpected re- 
sults, however, we think that paleontology is entitled to this 
distinction. Much, very much, however, has been done in 
all departments, and a host of new and interesting facts 
brought to light. 

During the past ten years it has been the purpose of the 
Natural History Department of the Forrest AnD STREAM 
to stimulate observation rather than to deal with abstract 
questions of science—to induce men to see and investigate 
for themselves things perhaps already well known to the 
naturalist, and thus to encourage and awaken that whole- 
some interest in out-door study, which is so interesting and 
so delightful. Most men and women go through the world 
with their eyes shut, and fail to behold half its beauties, 
simply because their powers of observation have not been 
trained. So.they overlook things which, if brought to their 
attention, would give them a very keen pleasure. Any one 
who goes abroad into the woods, or wanders along the lake- 
side, ought to know something of the various forms of life 
which meet his eye at every step. It is not enough that the 
Sportsman be able to cast the fly with an unerring hand, or 
that at an instant’s warning he can cut down the booming 
Cock grouse as it darts away behind the brown chestnut 
leaves that serve it asa screen. If the wonders of nature, 
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which are spread out so invitingly before him, do not attract | by increasing general information respecting dogs have 


his attention, cause him to feel a thrill of curiosity, and | added to popular appreciation of the several breeds. 


Field 


awaken in him a longing to penetrate some of her secrets, | trials have more directly developed the hunting qualities of 
he misses the greatest pleasure of his outing, and loses de- | field dogs, and have been of the greatest practical benefit in 


lights which are more real and more enticing than the pleas- 
ures of the chase. The squirrels, the brown rabbits, the 
birds in the trees above, the humming insects, the shrubs, 
the flowers and the grass all have some tale to tell to him 
who cares to inquire of them—some story that is well worth 
the hearing. 

Ten years ago, if a sportsman shot a duck, it was to him 
only and always a duck. It might be some rare species 
of the greatest interest to science—some form that was even 
new to this continent—it made no difference tohim. It 
counted one in his bag, and that fact satisfied him. It is 
different nowadays. Our readers have learned to use their 
eyes. They are familiar at least with the commoner forms 
of American vertebrate life, and they are anxious to know 
something about the unfamiliar animals which they capture. 
We therefore receive constant inquiries on many different 
matters in natural history, all going to show that there is a 
constantly increasing intelligent interest taken in the objects, 
animate and inanimate, which inhabit our streams, prairies 
and forests. If such an interest has been awakened and its 
requirements supplied, great good has been done. 


THE DOG. 


Increase in number, improvement in quality, recognition 
as property; this is in brief the history of the sporting dog 
during these years. Ten years ago bench shows and field 
trials were unknown, almost unheard of in America; now 
they have become permanent institutions, to which we owe 
very much of the progress that has been made in canine 
matters. The bench shows have educated the public; and 
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aiding intelligent breeding. There have been many exhibi- 
tions and trials since the initial meeting at Mineola and 
Memphis in 1874: at Springfield, Washington, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, New York, Boston, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Atlanta, Ottawa, London, and else- 
where, all creditable bench shows; and in some of the 
cities named these exhibitions are now well established as 
regular annual events. 

Numerous local and national field trials have been held, 
those of special note being under the patronage of the 
National American Kennel Club and the Eastern Field Trials 
Association. 

Field trials were held at Memphis, Tenn., in 1874, 1875 
and 1876; Hampton, Iowa, 1877; Nashville, Tenn., 1877 and 
1878; Sauk Center, Minn., 1878; Patoka, IIl., 1879; Robin’s 
Island, N. Y., 1879, 1880, 1881 and 1882; Milford, Neb., 
1880; Lancaster, Pa., 1880; Vincennes, Ind., 1830; Norfolk, 
Neb., 1881; Gilroy, Cal., 1881 and 1882; Amite, La., 1881; 
Grand Junction, Tenn., 1881 and 1882; Fairmont, Minn., 
1882; High Point, N. C., 1582; Opelousas, La., 1882. 

Private individuals and clubs have expended money 
without stint in the development of favorite strains; choice 
animals have been imported, and the general tendency of the 
times has been to very materially increase the number of 
well-bred, handsome and intelligent field dogs. Ia many 
instances fabulous prices have been paid; and 2lthough there 
would now appear to be an ample supply for all demands, 
really good specimens of fashionable strains find ready sale 
at large figures. 

The increased demand for dogs is not confined to pointers 
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and setters. Our bench shows have stimulated the interest 
in pets and house dogs. The mastiff, the St. Bernard, the 
Newfoundland, the merry little beagle, the spanfel, the 
collie, the terrier, and even that class known in the cata- 
logue as miscellaneous, each commands a full share of public 
favor. 

Our columns contain the records of many important legal 
decisions, marking the gradual recognition of the dog as 
property, for the protection of which the law will provide. 
The rights of dog owners are better known than formerly; 
dog thieves have been sent to jail; the transportation com- 
panies have, in many instances, acceded to the just demands 
of their sportsmen patrons, and in many other, and equally 
important respects, there is ample cause for congratulation. 


















































































THE RIFLE. rifles. 
The decade covers about all there is of modern rifle prac- 
tice in this country. In 1873, the first named date, the first 
shot was fired over the Creedmoor range, and that ground was 
the initial one of the series of places of resort for shooting 
men in the country. The close of the great civil war was fol- 
lowed by a period of depression in the small arm trade. 
Many ingenious contrivances had been brought out during 
the days of civil strife, and some of them were rushed 
through the factories into actual use, but with the end of 
the fight the demand for all such inventions suddenly ceased, 
and the remaining models found their way into museums, 
ete., while inventors turned their attention in other chan- 
nels. 

There came then to grow up a feeling that it would be a 
wise thing to have some attention paid to rifle shooting, as 
anart. Many of the States had large bodies of citizens who 
had banded themselves together under military forms, and 
this home guard, great in aggregate, was ridiculously weak 
in the matter of rifle shooting. It was pointed out by the 
few enthusiasts, who appreciated the absurdity of having 4 
body of soldiers who were excellent in everything but the 
one great essential of a valuable guardsman, ¢. ¢., the ability 
to shoot, that thousands of National Guardsmen were pass- 
ing through long terms of service without having been called 
on to fire a single shot in the way of drill. Public attention 
was called to the matter, particularly in this State, and Creed- 
moor came into existence. 

The first trials of the men over the ranges proved that 
there was good reason in the establishment of these shooting 
butts. The men were woefully ignorant, but with the first 
shot came a recognition of the fact on the part of the men 
that they needed drill, and that was half the battle of re- 
form. The men were anxious to supply the deficiency in 
their military training, and from that day on very good 
progress has been made. There have been instances of 
neglect and carelessness, but on the other hand, there are 
hundreds of members of the several regiments in this city 
who have given days and weeks of intelligent effort each 
year tothe work of perfecting themselves in rifle shooting gen- 

erally, and the use of the State arm in particular. These men 
have formed a nucleus from which a great deal of knowledge 
on topics of interest to riflemen has permeated the whole guard, 
and we speak with due caution when we say t!iat instead of 
the showy uniformed mob of a decade ago, the guardsmen of 
this city are to-day able to do effective work with the weap- 
ons in their hands. The value of the guard as a law-pre- 
serving force has been increased many fold. Throughout 
the State the same influence has been at work and similar 
results have been reached. At Creedmoor, on more than 
one occasion, indeed, the out of town men have shown that 
they were more than a match for the metropolitans. 

New York deserves the honor of being the pioneer State in 
this 1n0vement, but it was not long before other States 
joined in and with equally good results. California sent a 
team across the continent, anda very good record they made 
for themselves. New Jersey, Pennsytvania, Connecticut 
and Massachusetts have each made intelligent effort to get 
the members of their National Guard into shooting trim. 
State associations sprang up in various directions, regimen- 
tal and division clubs appeared, and matches of all sorts 
were put on the several programmes of meetings. Thous- 
ands upon thousands of men got a notion of what ball prac- 
tice really was, and many vague ideas on the subject were 
crowded away. 

Attention was soon turned to tbe regular army, and it 
was discovered that the professional soldiers were but little 
better than tbe amateur warriors in the matter of rifle prac- 
tice. Comparatively they were a great deal worse. This 
duty of a soldier had simply been neglected; but once the 
eye of the press was turned upon the army, officers and men 
set to work, and to-day every man wearing the official blue 
of Uncle Sam is put through a regular season’s work before 
the targets. Some very excellent results have followed, 
and it would be with considerable confidence for an Amer- 
ican victory that we would welcome a team match with 
British regulars to-day. 

Following naturally upon this field work was the atten- 
tion paid to the arms. Many points of value to armorers, 
which can only be determined by a trial in the hands of 
troops, have been brought out. In this State it is fair to 
assume that the very best work of which the State arm is’ 
capable has been accomplished by the men. Other States 
found the men with antiquated rifles or even more obsolete 
muskets. Interest was roused in the matter of arms, and a 

great many old shop traditions have been swept aside re- 
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shooting jacket. They came from Scotland and Ireland, 


ford to make up a team of the very cream of Wimbledon 
and then to go to America and come back with the team 
championship of the world. He came, had a good fight, 
piled up a good score, had a good time, and went home de- 
feated. Once since we sent over Col. Bodine to show that 
we were still able to hold our own, and another victory at 
Dollymont in 1880 was recorded. 

Within the past two years a different phase has come over 
American rifle practice. We have been tasting defeat, and 
at Creedmoor and Wimbledon teams of American National 
Guardsmen have been downed by teams of British Volun- 
teers. With the exact details of those two contests our 
readers are fully acquainted through these columns. The 
conditions restricted the Americans to a style of weapon and 
at distances with which they were entirely unfamiliar, and 
notwithstanding a gallant fight against big odds our teams 
have suffered defeat on two occasions. The moral of these 
discomfitures is, that while there are many phases of rifle 
shooting, we have been cultivating some to the neglect of 
others, and that into this weak spot in our rifle armor the 
British directed their challenge. Of course time will bring 
us the experience, and the demand for a military rifle of ac- 
curacy at long ranges and able to fire repeated rounds with- 
out cleaning, will be filled in our American armories, and 
then—nous verrons. 

To trace the influence of this modern revival of rifle prac- 
tice which the ten years of the Forest AND STREAM has 
seen, would lead us into a consideration of the changes which 
have come over hunting rifles as well, but our pages tell of 
the experiments, the suggestions and the successes of each 
season. To-day empiricism and pot-luck has given place to 
a scientific exactness on many points, but there is still a 
great deal that is clumsy and behind the times in rifle shoot- 
ing. The ‘‘gas-pipe” rifle must give way to the light- 
weighted, well-balanced. small-bore and _ flat-trajectoried 
weapon of the future, and when the coming rifle is first fired, 





garding the making of arms and especially of ammunition. 
Rifle sights have undergone a complete transformation, 
while in a thousand details valuable points have been 
brought out and tested, and either finally laid aside or 
placed as facts in the rifleman’s ready reference book. The 
Springfield Armory has felt the necessity of doing something, 
and the best models of that favorite arm are now turned 
out. Many very intelligent officers of the U. 8. Army have 
given almost their entire attention to these topics, and such 
names as Litchfield, Parkhurst, Day, Miller. Zalinski and 
Shorkley may be mentioned as only indicative of a score 
more similarly well-informed experts. Private armories, 
too, have sustained their reputation and the character of 
America as the best mart for small-arm buyers in the 
world by turning out particularly fine ‘‘special” military 


Running parallel with this birth of an interest in purely 
military marksmanship came the great series of small-bore 
matches. It was in July, 1873, that Ireland for the first 
time won the Eicho shield at the Wimbledon meeting. She 
had pluckily struggled on for years, and finding herself at 
last the champion of Great Britain, at once sat down in the 
person of Major Leach and wrote that general invitation of 
October, 1878, directed to the riflemen of America, The 
letter seems to have been written under the general impres- 
sion which exists abroad that Americans are a nation of 
rifle shooters, that a miniature rifle is the usual babies’ play- 
thing, and that a full-blown Long-Tom is lugged about by 
every true-blooded Yankee. Luckily, the Amateur Rifle 
Club had just been formed, for the encouragement of the 
finer styles of rifle shooting, with the object largely of 
interesting civilians in the sport and of showing tbat as a 
means of relaxation from close business life a day on the 
range, with the compary and rivalry of fellow marksmen, 


The club had elected officers, but it had not fired a shot at 
long range. There was not an available rifle in- the club 
rack, and yet the invitation of the Irishmen called for a 
match at 800, 900 and 1,000 yards with the then champions 
of the best range in the world. The acceptance of that chal- 
lenge was an example of the supremest American cheek. 


The winter was passed by the rifle-makers in turning out 
weapons which it was hoped would win the match. Early 
spring saw a body of very determined gentlemen banging 
away, and under very great encouragement from the public 
and newspapers the match was fought in September, 1874, 
and brought an American victory. Who ever said that the 
unexpected was always happening must have had this rifle 
match in his mind’s eye. It was a tight struggle, but the re- 
sult gave a boom to rifle shooting here, the good effects of 


Once having tasted victory, the American riflemen were 
loath to give it up, and again and again they showed that 
at long range and with the finer make of rifles they were 
more than a match for the best that could be mustered 
against them. In 1875 Col. Gildersleeve and his team 
repeated at Dollymount the unpleasant dose of Creed- 
moor. In 1876, in the exuberance of our Centennial joy, we 
invited the world to come on and step on the tail of our 


from Australia and Canada, and to them all the American 
team again showed a magnificent leading score. Piqued by 
this repeated series of rebuffs, the Council of the National 
Rifle Association of Great Britain detailed Sir Henry Hal- 



































































readers of the event. 


FROM HICKORY WITHE TO CLAY PIGEONS. 


The incorrigible small boys who threw the target apples 
had their favorites among the shooters and would not throw 
fairly; and so that style of shooting was unsatisfactory. 
Some one told us of the hickory withe apple ‘‘trap.” A 
rude affair at the best, nothing more elaborate than a strong 
hickory withe, with a crotch in one end to hold the apple. 
the other end was stuck into a post hole, the post lying flat 
on the grouad. The withe was pulled back and let go at the 
word. We tried it, and with immense success, for we were 
younger in those days and not over fastidious as to the 
appliances, so long as the sport was there, Let us see, we 
owned a little red setter at the time, which we had taughtto 
go into a ueighboring orchard (where we dared not go 
ourselves) and fetch us the apples from under the trees; and 
that must have been in 1858, for we ‘‘swapped” the dog off 
in 1859. Some six years later a Boston man «brought 
‘out in asmall way the first clumsy glass ball trap which 
threw the balls straight up into the air. Ten years after 
that, in 1876, came Paine with his trap, which was a slight 
improvemcnt over the ‘‘Hub” device, but it was expensive, 
costing $40; and Paine left it and went off to Europe. The 
“gyro pigeon” zig-zagged into notice and straightway 
gyrated out again. Finally Bogardus, weighted down with 
medals, devised his simple and cheap trap, and the great giass 
ball boom began. Traps were sold by the thousand, balls by 
the million. Paine came back and brought out his ‘‘feather- 
filled balls.” The two champions. issued challenges by the 
yard, and sold balls by the car-load. Traps multiplied, the 
rotary with its many modifications calling for increased 
skill, and ‘‘smoke balls,” ‘‘composition balls,” ‘‘be]l balls,’ 
etc., had their day. The glass ball is still a fav- 
orite target. Its mew rival is the clay pigeon, 
which, being the nearest approach to the living 
bird, is rapidly gaining in favor among sportsmen. These 
artificial targets have greatly stimulated the practice of 
shooting; scores and hundreds of men who would never 
find the time to go off in search of game can easily spend an 
hour or two of an afternoon at the traps; and innumerable 
others would never have known how to shoot at all had 
they not been initiated into the art by these trap contests. 

Meanwhile, during the ten years we are now revicwing, 
there has been no end of pigeon trap-shooting. Millions of 
birds have been taken from the nesting grounds and brought 
to the great annual tournaments of the State game protective 
associations. What with the markets and these sovieties the 
fate of the wild pigeon is sealed. 


YACHTING. 


The past ten years form anerain yachting in America, 
the importance of which cannot be overrated. It has 
been a period of sowing rather than reaping, and the harvest 
of past cuntestsis only now being gathered with broader 
views and deeper insight of a ripening experience. During 
this time the sport has been passing through the various trials 
and tribulations incidental to youth and mushroom expan- 
sion. From toying and trifling, from casual pleasure seck- 
ing, the masses have gradually been weaned to invest the 
sport with manly and dignified aims, and to appreciate to a 
greater degree the range for study, experiment and deduc- 
tion, as well as the athletic benefits to be derived from an 
earnest pursuit of yacht building and sailing. 

The decade has not been rosy all through, for the great 
commercial panic of 1873, which swept fortunes out of sight, 
and left desolation and wreck in its wake for many seasons, 
acted like a huge pall, the weight of which was severely felt 
by all interested in yachting. So many vessels were foreed 
upon the market and brought to the hammer that building at 
one time reached a standstill, and the impression was born 
that yachting, like many other pastimes, had seen its climax, 
and was again on the wane preparatory to its extinguish- 
ment. But with the dawn of fresh prosperity lost time was 
quickly made up, and a vast fleet has been launched within 
the five years gone by, almost rivaling in number and size 
the additions made to the squadrons in Great Britain, where 
nautical tastes pervade the whole nation. New clubs have 
been organized all over the whole country, the lake:ports in 
the West, the Pacific coast and the South, all moving, as if 
by common impulse, for the popularization of yachting. 
wherever there is water cnough to float a suitable boat. 

The rapil growth of yachting is best shown by reference 
to figures. In 1865 there were only 10 clubs in existence, 
with less than 800 members. In 1879 we have statistics of 
98. clubs with 7,500 members, or just ten times the number 
of fourteen years previous, The fleet in 1865 mustered in 
round numbers 200 cabin yachts. In 1879: we have record 
of 530 cabin yachts, and it is safe to ‘say that the’ actual 
vessels in existence would at that date reach 700.. The fleet 
then consisted of 150 schooners averaging 52 tons, 308: cabin 
sloops averaging 14 tons, 40 steamers and steam launches 
overaging 35 tons, 20 yawls averaging 20 tons, and 10 cutters - 
of about 25 tons each; the general average of all being 
about 27 tons. In 1880 the total tonnage had reached about 
20,000 and the number of paid hands aboard the yachts was 
not far from 2,000. By the close of 1882 a further increase 
rolled uj) the cabin yachts, of which we have definite data 
to 196. schooners, 57 cutters, 24 yawls, 589 sloops and 84 
steamers an steam launches; total, 900. But an addition 
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of 20 per cent. must be made for vessels not enrolied on the 
At the present time there are in America nearly 1,100 cabin 

fully decked, rigged and fitted. Their tonnage is not 
far from 30,000, and they give employment to about 3,200 
hands while in commission. 

Besides the regular yachts, however, a large fleet of half- 
decked sailing boats, used exclusively and strictly for yacht- 
ing purposes, have sprung into existence as a sort of school 
or stepping-stone: to the ownership of fully decked vessels, 
These are generally known as ‘‘open boats” in contradistinc- 
tion to those fitted with permanent cabin accommodations. 
Much of the sport and life of yachting is contributed by 
these ‘‘open boats,” especially in Eastern waters, where the 
custom of sailing them with fixed ballast has given them a 
much wider popularity than the aimless and expensive 
nuisance of shifting ballast still tolerated in New York 
waters. In.1879 there were some 500 of these active mos- 
quitoes, and in 1882 we have records of about 400, which is 
probably not one-half of the number in existence. The 
grand total of legitimate yachts of all classes to-day may be 


‘set down as 2,000. ‘ 
Racing has, of course, kept pace with the general develop- 


ment of the sport, and is this year, more active than ever it 
its history. The number of races sailed in 1875 was 144. 
In 1878 it was 287. In 1879 the number was 261. In 1881 
the races sailed were 240, and in 1882 no less than 285, while 
for the current year, our fixtures give promise of exceeding 
that number before the season closes. The number of win- 
ning yachts in 1878 was 467; in 1879 it was 508; in 1880 our 
columns show 470. ~ 

The growth of clubs is illustrated by the following few 
examples: In 1866 the New York Y. C. had on its rolls 41 
vessels, of which only 1 was a steamer, and 281 members. 
To-day the club burgee is flown from 119 vessels, of which 
84 are steamers, and 548 members answer to the roll call. In 
1870 the Atlantic Y.C. had a fleet of 37 yachts and 86 
members. To-day the club’s register exhibits 76 yachts, 3 
of which are steamers, and 260 members. In 1875 the East- 
ern Y. C, was made up of 44 yachts and about 175 mem- 
bers. Now the club has 92 yachts and 485 members. The 
Hull Y. C. was not thought of in 1875. At this day it is one 
of the strongest in the country, with 152 yachts and over 
500 members, 

Other clubs exhibit like flourishing condition, and formid- 
able as the array of yachts and yachtsmen already is, the 
sport is only in its infancy. Coming years will in all proba- 
bility see accessions to the ranks of amateur sailors which 
will eclipse what has gone before t6 an extent which would 
now be considered a wild flight of the imagination. 





CANOEING. 


Canoeing, as the term is now understood, dates back, in 
the United States, to 1871, when the New York Canoe Club 
was organized. Prior to that time, the name canoe had 
been applied to the birch bark, log dugout, and other simi- 
lar craft, but the trim little cruisers, now so numerous, were 
entirely unknown. In the winter of 1871-2 a New York 
gentleman, prompted by the reading of MacGregor’s inter- 
esting books, called together several boating men, and organ- 
ized a club under the title of the New York Canoe Club. 
Ore or two Rob Roys were procured, of English build, 
and several canoes were ordered of an American boat- 
builder, who undertook the construction of the hitherto un- 
unkown craft. 

About this time Mr. Baden-Powell’s book on ‘‘Canoe 
Traveling” appeared, and gave a new impetus to the spurt, 
as the Nautilus was capable of much more extended cruis- 
ing than the smaller Rob Roy. Mr. Powell very kindly sent 
the new club a large drawing of his No. 3 Nautilus, from 
which the Chip, Gretchen, Violetta, Gertrude, and other 
canoes were built, the later ones varying both in dimensions 
and details from the original model; which, however, was 
the parent of the large class of cruising canoes which now 
includes the Shadow, Jersey Blue, and similar boats. 

The membership of the new club increased to thirty in 
1872, and in that fall the first regatta was held in Flushing 
Bay. Owing to over-canvassing, and perhaps to the sailors 
not knowing thoroughly the capabilities of their craft, every 
canoe capsized either during or after the race, a fact that 
was commented on by ail the papers, and being soon gener- 
ally known among boating men, gave a severe set-back to 
the infant sport. In 1874 the second regatta was held on 
New York Bay, from Staten Island to Pamrapo; the capsizes 
were numerous this time also, and canoeing was for a long 
time in general disrepute. In June, 1879, a third regatta 
was held off New Brighton, Staten Island. This proved a 
success; and since then races have been held regularly every 
year. The failure of the regatta of 1874 injured canoeing so 
much that little was heard of it for some time, but Mr. 
Bishop’s cruise from Troy, N. Y., to Florida, in «a Nautilus 
canoe, described in his interesting book, ‘‘The Voyage of the 
Paper Canoe;” and the cruises of Messrs. Barnes and Sieg- 
fried, of Louisville, and of other canoeists from other 
places, to the Centennial, gradually brought the cruising 
features of the sport into greater prominence; the boats were 
much improyed in model, rig and fittings; and many new 
Tecruits added. 

One drawpack that canoeing labored under for a long time 
was the-extravagant account of the merits of a canoe; one 
boat was ‘praised: by the “early fathers” as “being at once 








equally fast under sail or paddle. capable of carrying any 
amount of luggage and stores, equally good on small creeks 
or. wide, open waters, the result. being that many bought 
canoes expecting more from them than any boat is capable 
of, and being disappointed, gave up the sport in disgust. 
As, however, the boats became better known, it was seen 
that they were amenable to the same general laws that 
govern all boats. 1f required for paddling and portage work, 
they must be light and narrow, if for open water more 
weight and beam were admissible, with increased sails and 
ballast. The canocist-who-settles on the work he will dothe 
most of, either paddling, sailing or both combined, and 
selects his boat accordingly, is seldom disappointed. 

Although the number of cruisers increased rapidly, there 
was for some years no concerted action among canoeists, the 
only club being the New York. In 1877 a few enthusiasts, 
fired by MacGregor’s books, established the Jersey Blue 
Canoe Club, with a fleet of six canoes, all of amateur build, 
at least two of which are still doing good service. Several 
years later the Jersey City, Cincinnati and other clubs sprang 
up. In 1879 anumber of canoeists were present at Lake 
George during the summer and participated in some races 
gotten up there. During the following winter Mr. N. H. 
Bishop, with the energy and perseverauee that are noticeable 
in all he undertakes, and in the face of many obstacles, set 
abcut the establishment cf a national canoeing association. 
The first meeting of this association was held at Crosbyside, 
N. Y., August 3, 1880, about thirty canoeists being present, 
several from Canada. Mr. W. L. Alden, of New York, 
was elected Commodore, Nicholas Longworth, of Cincinnati, 
Vice-Commodore, and N. H. Bishop, of Lake George, Sec- 
retary. Races were held on three succeeding days. In the 
following winter three islands, known as the Three Sisters, 
about four miles north of Crosbyside, were purchased for 
the use of the American Canoe Association, as the new 
organizaticn was called, and on Lorna Island, the largest, a 
log-house was erected for meetings, and sites cleared for the 
camps. 

The second meet in August, 1881, brought together about 
one hundred canoes. The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were: Commodore, Nicholas Longworth, C. C. C.; 
Vice Commodore, E. B. Edwards, of Peterboro; Rear Com- 
modore, Arthur Brentano, K. C. C.; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, Dr. C. A. Neidé, L. G. C. C.; Regatta Committee, 
Messrs. Wulsin, Ellard and Stephens. 

The third meeting in August, 1882, brought together a 
still larger gathering of canoeists, and a marked improve- 
ment in the general build and rigging of the boats was 
noticeable. Races were held as usual. Mr. E. B. Edwards, 
of Peterboro, was elected Commodore; Mr. George B. EI- 
lard, C. C. C., Vice-Commodore, Mr. C. B. Vaux, N. Y. C. 
C., Rear Commodore; and Dr. C. A. Neidé, Secretary and 
Treasurer; the Regatta Committee being Messrs. Tyson, 
Strickland and Whitlock. It was decided to accept the in- 
vitation of the Canadian members to hold the meet of 1883 
at Stony Lake, in Peterboro, Canada. The Canadians have 
worked steadily for a year to prepare for their guests, and 
there is no doubt that the meet this month will be the most 
successful yet held. 


The aim of the American Canoe Association is principally 
to encourage cruising, to which end it endeavors to collect 
such information as to watercourses as may be valuable to 
all canoeists. By co-operating with it, canoeists can at any 
time obtain information concerning any locality in which 
they may wish to cruise, from members resident there, while 
the red and white burgee is in itself a sufficient introduction 
among members. There is no limit to the useful work it 
may accomplish in collecting accurate and valuable data in 
regard to the watercourses of the United States and Canada. 

It is always said of Americans that they rush headlong 
into the pursuit of any sport that may for a time be popu- 
lar, and then abandon it as quickly, as witness croquet, 
the first velocipede fever, and other sports; and it is an in- 
teresting question whether canoeing wil! decline in the same 
manner. We are most undoubtedly of the opinion that it will 
not. Its growth has been very slow, but of late years sure 
and ‘steady, and the prospects now are most encouraging. 
It affords a means of out-door recreation, at once healthful, 
pleasant and less expensive than any other, and entirely 
free from the gambling, jockeying, and unfair dealing that 
often keep gentlemen from similar amusements. It does not, 
like rowing, depend for existence on the competition and 
excitement consequent on racing, and it requires no expen- 
diture of time in severe training, but its attractions are of a 
calmer and more lasting kind. The quiet paddle in the 
morning or evening, alone or in company, with leisure for 
thought, and the appreciation of ome’s surroundings; the 
sail with the healthful excitement and labor, requiring one’s 
whole attention for the time being, clearing the brain and 
leaving no cares and worries of the day; when brief and 
ledger are forgotten for an hour, giving place to the more 
important question of tack and sheet. Then there is the 
holiday cruise for those of sedentary pursuits and not in- 
ured to roughing it, a quiet paddling and drifting along 
some peacefully flowing river, with meals at farm houses or 
quaint water-side inns; or for those of hardier build, the 
excitement of rapids, the long sails on deep water, and the 
healthful life by the camp-fire. 

The many who do not care for rowing and cannot afford 
a yacht, fiad in the canoe a craft in which they may enjoy 
the pleasure of ‘sole ownership and command with the ex- 








citement of a sailing race, at a merely nominal cost com- 
pared with that of any other sailing craft, while to that 
large class of boating men who find their pleasure ia a per- 
petual tinkering, altering and improving their boats, the 
canoe with the bright varnish, polished brass, numberless 
screws, intricate arrangement of reef gears, steering gears, 
patent aprons, rudders, hatches and sails, offers opportuni- 
ties for invention and contriving that are unknown with 
other boats. 

The canoe itself has changed greatly in the past ten years; 
the little Rob Roy, though still used by light weights and 
for river work, has given place to larger and more comfort- 
able boats, while the Nautilus has gradually grown into a 
perfect miniature yacht; and models have multiplied, until 
between these extremes the canoeist can find a craft suited 
for any work he may fancy. While all have their uses, two 
sizes are specially adapted to cruising, the boats of 27 in. 
beam and those of 30 in. beam and 14 ft. long. Most of the 
canoes now in use fall within these limits, which experience 
has proved to be the best for cruising, and the attention of 
canoeists should be turned to the perfection of these two 
classes. 

Pleasure canoeing in Canada dates back many years 
to a time when the dugout and birchbark were used 
for hunting and fishing—the present boats being then 
unknown. The dugouts were too heavy for portag- 
ing, and the birch too frail for most purposes, and 
about 1856, Stephenson, of Peterboro, built the first 
basswood canoes, making them as strong as the log 
dugouts, and but little heavier than the birchbark. The 
first paddling races were held about 1854, at Lakefield, and 
the first regatta was held in 1856, on Lake Katchewawooka, 
at Lakefield, and a second at the same place in 1857, and one 
in the same year at Peterboro. In 1858 a grand regatta, lasting 
two days, was held at Peterbore, and another at Rice Lake. 
Other races, chiefly paddling, followed in subsequent years 
at Peterboro, Lakefield and Rice Lake. The basswood 
canoes were first seen at the regattas about 1858, since which 
they have come into general use for hunting, fishing and 
camping. Stephenson, English, Gordon, Herald and other 
builders have introduced many improvements in the boats 
and the methods of manufacture. The Peterboro Boating 
Club, at its formation, was composed almost entirely of 
canoeists, and both sailing and paddling races for canoes 
have figured prominen‘ly in all their races, 


A MID-SUMMER SYMPOSIUM. 
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T was a beautiful scheme—a huge camp-fire blazing up 
beneath the forest arches, and in the genial glow a gather- 
ing of that host of contributors whose names are as house- 
hold words to readers of Forest AND STREAM. In the 
simplicity of our hearts we set about to secure the realization 
of the enticing vision. But there it ended. ‘‘Al Fresco” 
would be ‘‘detained by official duties;’ ‘‘Awahsoose” was 
haying; ‘‘Didymus”—well, the chances were that by that 
time he would be off to the North Pole and growling because 
the bears had been killed off before he got there; ‘‘Ness- 
muk” was ‘‘busy fishing;” ‘‘Piseco,” ‘‘Penobscot,” ‘‘Wa- 
wayanda,” ‘‘Wells” and all the rest were scattered here and 
there, each and all fertile in good excuses, regrets and good 
wishes. Then there was the fire itself; did we succeed in 
bringing our friends together, what a huge circumference 
must it have, that all could gather about it without crowd- 
ing! And we reflected upon the heat such a fire must needs 
give out—worse even than the great Park Row conflagration 
that singed us in 1882. There would be no getting near 
enough to such a fiery furnace to insure our sociability. No, 
the camp-fire was clearly out of the question, and we reluc- 
tantly abandoned the project. 
But had our purpose been put into execution, the fire 
kindled and the clans gathered, here is something of what 
might have been heard :— 


FROM THE CRAG OF DOS HERMANCS. 


Perched on the topmost crag of Dos Hermanos, what is 
the whisper that reaches my ear from the far-off Orient of 
Mannuhatta’s isle? ‘I’m ten years old to-day—just ten 
years old to-day!” So you are, and may you Jive tobe a 
thousand, my darling! 

With Yankee brain, and Northern pluck, with Southern 
heart, and Western grit, you are an honor to your parents, 
and a model to posterity. 

Across the scarred peaks of the Rockies, over the waste 
barrens of the great plains, over the rolling prairies of the 
West, over the fertile corn lands of the Mississippi valley, 
ucross the buttressed shoulders of the Alleghanies, I send 
you my heart-felt greeting— 


While fire doth burn, and water run, 

We'll never forget the ForEst anp STREAM: 
For a life that’s cheered by Rop anp Gun, 

Is better than wild ambition’s dream. 


EP: U. 


THE CAMP OF THE KINGFISHERS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am reminded to-night, our first in camp this year, that 
next week FoREST AND STREAM completes its tenth year of 
publication as a sportsman’s journal, a sportsman’s paper in 
the truest sense, and I thought it might ‘‘warm the cockles 
o’ your heart,” and seem kind o’ fraternal and brotherly like 
to send you a friendly grasp and a kindly greeting from the 
Kingfishers out of the heart of the wilderncss. 

I have spent taany pleasant hours over the pages of the 
dear old paper, which have been a source of much solid 
comfort, instruction and amusement, and I have come to 






















































seasons their woods and streams, nor all olfy angie, and 
shooters grown as thoughtful of land owners’ rights as they 
should, yet a feeling exists between the two classes far 
kindlier now than ten years ago. For this last happy 
change cially, being myself a farmer of the third gen- 
eration of farmers, and for all the other changes I most 
heartily thank Forest AND Steam, which 1 know has in 
a great measure wrought them by making the sportsman’s 
paper a family paper, wholesome and entertaining. That it 
may continue in such good work, and its hands be upheld till 
my children’s children are the dust of earth, is the earnest 
wish of Yours always, AWAHSOOSE. 

Vermont, July 15. 

[‘‘Awahsoose” is Indian for ‘‘Bear’.] 


think that to be deprived of access to its columns would be 
something like leaving a fish on the bank to gasp its life out 
for want of water. 

I hope the close of the tenth year may be but the begin- 
ning of a longer and still more successful career to all con- 
cerned; and trusting that its course in future may be as 
square and honest with the brotherhood of anglers, the 
lovers of the dog and gun, and all who seek health, sport 
and recreation in the woods and on the waters, as 1t has 
been in the past, and that the editors, ‘‘rod, gun, and paddle,” 
may live long in the land. 

I subscribe myself very truly zon, 
INGFISHER. 
Camp oF THE Kina@FisHeRs, Michigan North Woods, July 20. 








the Larriweep, until ‘ 

our hat to ‘‘Nessmuk,” make our bow to ‘ ,” salute 
“*Yo” and ‘‘Shadow,” and ‘‘Piseco,” ‘‘Weils.” and the score 
of worthies gathered around, the hard warm hand of 
“HH. P. U.,” bearing the la of Hermosa, who, had not 
fate forbidden, would be sitting in the flesh here to-night 
with us, and last, but not the least, the misguided man of 
your staff who feeds with the Ichthyophagoi and dreams 
dreams which would have made the world-worn Dante 
shudder. 

And now asthe camp-fire dics out they fade away, and 

ouandIare alone. The rising night wind rustles your 
eaves, and there is a muffled sound which ge the dig- 
nity which you feel the years have brought. e make our 
deep obeisance, and in the shadow of the pines, on the spot 
where first we met, in the glow of the fire, by which you 
have so long been our companion, we hail you, tender you 
our fairest wishes, and crown you on your natal day with 
our love and cheer. ‘Oh hing, live forever!” 

From the shadowy group just faded away comes a faint 
amen, and upon our arm we bear yeu to our tent, we to 
slumber, you to gather anew what you may of ‘‘Camp Flot- 
sam.” WAWAYANDA. 

























CANOEING IN AMERICA. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Canoeing in America would have been very up-stream 
work bad not Forest AND STREAM given it a piace in its 
columns as current literature, years before we were able to 
find a platform upon which to erect an American Canoe As- 
sociation. ‘ 

I never made a toast in my life that was sentimental—my 
humble efforts being given to scorching bread before the 
camp-fire to appease a most matter-of-fact appetite after ten 
hours of steady paddling in my canoe. But in honor of the 
celebration of the ten years’ life of our Forest AND STREAM, 


A CHANGED PUBLIC SENTIMENT. 


Kditor Forest and Stream: 

The approaching tenth anniversary of the establishment 
of the Forrst AND STREAM may afford a fitting occasion 
for those who have profited by its instructions, to express 
their congratulations for the success which has attended its 
efforts to elevate the standard of taste and study of the 
sportsmen of ourcountry. They have opportunities to study 
the natural history of the objects which they capture with 
the rod and gun which others cannot have, and the toneand 
style of their correspondence shows that they are improving 














ie opportunites more and more. he leon which | Tn ie Cenc is Meare mek i ares| ‘WILL, THAT TIME EVER COME 
protection of game and fishes and the disposition to enforce | 19 Past, depend on ForEst AND STREAM for its true devel“! My Dear Forest and Stream: 





opment. All success to the namesake of wood and river— 
the Forest AND STREAM—so dear to all lovers of nature! 
May ten times ten years find it as full of life as to-day! 
Yours, fraternally, NATHANIEL H. BisHop. 
LakE GeorGe, Warren County, New York, July 21. 





The near approach of the tenth anniversary of your ex- 
istence awakens in my mind a consciousness of the fleetness 
of time, and revives many interesting and pleasing incidents 
of the last decade. 

When I first took you in my arms you were an infant with 
a doubtful and uncertain future, and truly, in the words of 
the old maternal adage, we could only ‘‘hope for the best,” 
though prepared for the worst. You had the measles, 
whooping-cough, and all such infantile necessities; but you 
were skillfully nursed and came through it all, and have 
long since had your eye teeth cut, thrown off your swaddling 
clothes, and now stand alone, an infant no longer; for many 
years you have been a recognized power in the land, und as 
such we ‘‘veteran” subscribers now .greet rs every week. 
Ten years ago we essayed to contribute a little assistance, but 
to-day you have outgrown the need, if it ever existed; and 
we only turn to you for information instead, for we frankly 
confess that from your pages we have learned more of the 

ography of our country, more of its fauna and the finny 
inhabitants of the beautiful waters than all the knowledge 
of these subjects we had acquired previous to your birth. 

You have given us entertainment during many hours when 
we would seek to relieve the mind from the monotony of 
business, but could not go a-tishing, or when it was close time 
with the game. 

Winged time is a bird of such rapid flight that no snap- 
shot can arrest her, and when our joints become toe stiff to 
joint our rod and uur eyesight too aim to follow the dear old 
dogs and see a point (do you see the point?) we shall then 
depend solely on you for-our comfort and support. And 
though we place that day thirty years hence, yet we feel as- 
sured that you will then be, as now, still in your youth and 
increasing vigor. 

When that time arrives, may you be able to tell me that 
through your influence ‘‘the work of protection is pafected, 
poaching and potting are unknown, the birds hatch their 
broods unmolested, the trout and bass are abundant in all our 
waters and take the fly every day.” 

That the Forest AND STREAM may never become exter- 
minated is the devont wish of M. 
Boston, Mass., July 24. 


OLD AND NEW IN VIRGINIA. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I learn that Forrest anD STREAM will soon be ten years 
old. Accept my congratulations. May you live to be ten 
times ten and ‘‘then same.” I know that I but voice the 
sentiment of every sportsman in America who has enjoyed 
the good fortune that has befallen me of reading your excel- 
lent paper almost continuously since its birth, when I say 
that it has no superior in appearance nor matter, original 
and contributed. I owe you a debt of gratitude I can never 
repay, for many pleasant and profitable hours spent in 
perusing its columns, and were [ to undertake to enumerate 
the great good it has accomplished in the way of improving 
our sporting dogs, preserving the game of the country, en- 
lightening its readers in all matters pertaining to field and 
aquatic sports, the interchange of experiences between well- 
informed men on all the various subjects embraced in the 
ample scope of its purposes, 1 would consume more space 
than you would be willing to give me. How many pleasant, 
lasting and life-long friendships have been estabiished 
through this medium. While your readers have been thus 
benetited,.enl'ghtened and entertained, it must surely bring 
a supreme satisfaction to you, Mr. Editor, and those who 
have preceded you, to look upon the success of your enter- 
prise and the great good you have accomplished.. ‘May 
you live long and prosper,” is the hearty wish of myself, 
and will, no doubt, be echoed by every true sportsman in 
this broad land. : 

The actual changes which have taken place in Virginia in 
the last decade-in the mode of following the sports of land - 
and water, have not been very marked. True, the intro- 
duction of breech-loading arms, the cheapening of good guns 
of American manufacture, and improvemcnt in the brecds 
of our sporting dogs is quite apparent. The number and 
character of the min who now go a-hunting and fishing 
have perhaps undergone a greater change than anything 
else. Formerly it was not considered ‘‘exactly the thing 
for a business man to be seen with dogs and guns and fishing 
tackle, and men of that. class, if they indulged taeir = 
pensity for those sports at all, did it ‘‘on thesly.” The 
hunting wagon was brought up to the back gate at unsea- 
sonable hours, and the tackle or hunting outfit smuggled 
into it, the dogs spirited out of town by a ‘fifteenth amend- - 
ment,” and the sportsmen silently stole away like the Arabs. 

Now everything is different. Professional men end busi- — 
ness men, when their occupations allow of it, boldly don 
their hunting clothes, seize their breech-loaders, aud defi- 
antly mount into the wagon or board the train, while Don 
and Dash and Fleet rush madly along the street, or look com- 

lacently out of the vehicle, as if pitying the stay-at-homes. 
Much, if not al), of this is due to the sensible well-timed 
articles which have appeared in the Forest AND STREAM in 
the last ten years. Sensible men have come to the conclu- 
sion that innocent recreation is quite as harmless, morally, as 
sitting around discussing your neighbors’ affairs, and a great - 
/ 


these laws, testify to the excellent influence which is being 
exerted in this direction. The voice of the pot-hunter is 
being silenced in the presence of a more elevated sentiment 
among true sportsmen, who would not kill the goose which 
lays the golden egg. 

The support given to fishculture and the information on 
this subject spread abroad, has been of incalculable value, 
not only to the sportsman but to the community at large. 
Continue your efforts, and may they be attended with the 
same salutary influence in the future, is the ardent hope of 

JOHN DEAN CATON. 


















MEMORIES. 





Forest and Stream: 

With the sound of these words there comes to us, borne 
on memory’s wings, the odor of hemlock and spruce, and 
the subtle odor of ferns and mosses—a perfume compounded 
in nature’s laboratory and unrivaled in its cool and refresh- 
ing fragrance. We feel its influence stealing over us as in 
the times past we camped on the lakes, when we have been 
on the water allday; and in many a lonely cove where we 
lingered, we saw underneath in the crystal, the ghosts of the 
white birches lying in quiet rest, broken only by the ripple 
from our bows 2s we passed over, which seemed to disjoint 
them in trunk and branch as it swelled along; but no, the 
illusion has passed, and again, as the surface is calm, the tran- 
quil hush resumes its sway. And now, as the fire burns low, 
and the flickering flame lights the tall trunks and flashes 
them into ruddy contrast with the dark aisles stretching away 
on either s‘de, we see the glint of fairy lamps, asthe fire-flies 
float through the dusk. Far up the lake a loon is calling, 
and now and again the sullen plunge of a pickerel comes to 
us faintly on the night wind, but aJl is soothing and peace- 
ful; and to complete the exquisite charm of our reverie, the 
water comes in to kiss the little pebbles on the shore with a 
whispered swish! swish! swish-sh-sh! 

May Forest aNnD STREAM still continue to exert the 
wholesome intluence that has breathed through its columns 
in the past, and may increasing “happy returns” reward 
those who have striven to make it the exponent of so much 
that is lovely in nature. Wi~mor. 

New York, July 27. 


AROUND THE FIRE IN CAMP FLOTSAM. 


‘Beg your pardon, old fellow, I think 

I was dreaming just now when you spoke, 
The fact is the musical clink 
Of the ice on your wine-goblet’s brink, 

A chord of my memory woke,”’ 


As wafted to my ears from the roar and din of Gotham 
came the sound of the merry-making at pom decennial. 
Ten years ago you were laid,.new born, by the camp-fire on 
this very spot, and received your baptism in its glare, while 


‘The pine trees gathering closer in the shadows 
Listened in every spray,” 


as you made your greeting and took the oath of fealty to 
the order which yeu have since served so well. Since then, 
on the same spot, together we have seen the fires of ten 
annual camps burn themselves out; as many times the path 
to the old landing carpeted over with mosses; together we 
have been bathed in dew and shower, and under the flicker- 
ing torch, while the fire light rose and fell, you have held us 
spellbound with narratives of field and stream. 

Those old camp-fires! How their glamor hangs around 
us through all these years, with jest and song and laugh 
from lips now silent in the dreamless sleep. Bravely as 
ever burns the blaze to-night, but across the chasm of ten 
years shadowy faces peer through the whirl of flame from 
the opposite darkness and shadowy hands seem to be stretch- 
ing out to clasp our own. The pines whisper the olden 
story, the wavelets sing the same old song, and the gray rocks 
still send back the nightly challenge of the great owl—the 
warder of the lone camper. Those banners of crimson and 
green and gold still wave from rocky ramparts above, ram- 
parts never to be scaled by human feet, banners never to be 
lowered to morta] foe. The harvest moon pours a flood over 
the wilderness, which ripples through the leaves upon the 
bosom of the earth—the self same flood which, through the 
July nights of ten years, has reared domes and temples 
amid the trees, with here and there a ghost-like form to 
startle the loiterer about the camp-fire. With the gray of 
morning comes wafted up through the open tent the fuint, 
dream-like perfunie of the white lilies with all their olden 
fragrance, bringing memories of so many summers whose 
flowers have faded away. 

But, save these, have the years wrought no change? 
Have you, and we, oh Forest AND STREAM, been dwelling 
in a land ‘‘where it seemed always afternoon?” the ‘‘hollow 
lotus land,” careless of mankind? No; toil has been our 
portion, but while the years have brought furrows to our 
cheeks, to you has come an undying youth, a youth to cheer 
and bless us alike by the blazing anthracite of winter and 
the roaring log-fire of our summer outing under the canopy 
of the stars. 

From the latter we greet you, oh wizard of mountain and 
of lake, greater than he of the Round Table or the Alham- 
bra. Around that genial blaze what has not your wand in- 
voked, whom ha3 it not summoned? Choice spirits from the 
bloom of the tropics, from ‘‘wasies that slamber in eternal 
snow,” from lonely camps. in forest lakes, from the Resti- 

ouche to ‘‘where the loud swift Oregon through sunset val- 
eys rolls,” these throng around us at your bidding. How 







Ottawa, Ill., July 16. = 





A NOTE FROM THE SMITHSONIAN. 


Dear Forest and Stream: 

Accept my hearty congratulations on this interesting oc- 
casion—the completion of the tenth year of your prosperous 
existence. May you live to enjoy many more such decades, 
without decadence to your prosperity. If, as they say, 
success be not open to criticism, then you cannot be criti- 
cized. You have taken and held the surest road to success, 
which is, to just keep on deserving it. Now that two lustra 
have passed over your head, you have illustrated your des- 
serts in a clean sheet, an honest sheet, and an interesting one. 

You doubtless have many pleasant words from your 
friends respecting each of your departments. I am, of 
course, especially intcrested in your natural history columns. 
Let me say how fully I appreciate their merit, and the care 
you have taken to bring and keep them abreast of current 
scientific literature. I have to refer to them constantly in 
my own writings, 

For myself personally, I need vot say how friendly and 
agreeable our relations have always been, for that goes with- 
out saying; but the occasion calls up a little matter which 
very likely you have forgotten all about. Go back ten years, 
when you were a couple of months old, and see who claimed 
part paternity. The first I heard of you was when I was 
sitting on a log on Turtle Mountain in Dakota, reading a 
very cbaracteristic letter from Hallock announcing your 
arrival; and shortly afterward I found that my enthusiastic 
friend had sworn half the child on me, as you may see by 
referring to Vol. I. No. 8, Oct. 2, 1873. Iam afraid that I 
did not do as much for you in those days as I ought to have 
done, but am too proud of you now to be likely to neglect 
— in future. But nobody is necessary to you now; perge 
modo. 

With best wishes, sincerely yours, Exuiorr Cougs. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, Washington, D. C., July 17. 







































FARMERS AND FIELD SPORTS. 


Dear Forest and Stream: 

Can it be that ten years have passed since the real lovers 
of the rod and gun, and of the blessed out-doors of forest and 
stream, were gladdened by the first appearance of a clean 
sportsman’s journal? As the years go, with one who has 
reached the meridian of life, or journeyed till his shadow 
starts behind him on the path never to be traveled again, 
the time seems not half so long. But if he marks the period 
by the changes wrought in the tone of sportsmen’s litera- 
ture, and the feeling of respectable people toward those who 
in the right spirit go a-tishing or a-shooting, he might well 
believe the years were twice ten; fora wonderfully great 
change has taken place in both. 

In the bygone sportsman’s journal the records of the 
cockpit and the ‘‘roped arena” of the prize fight held con- 
spicuous places, hardly second to those occupied by the 
reports of what was done by honest anglers and honest 
sportsmen. And in these last the bottle imp, too apt to 
become a demon, came to the front so often that they were 
disgusted who were willing to tolerate him if he was kept in 
the background. In most cases of difference of opinion 
concerning any question of field sports, the disputants fell 
to calling each other names, and convinced no one of any- 
thing but that they were blackguards. In this class the 
majority of people placed the many who cared to wet a line 
or burn powder, and the few of such, in the class of ne’er- 
do-weels. Especially was the farmer’s hand against the 
sportsman, as the sportsman’s was against him. On the 
one hand wasa careless fellow who wrecked fences and 
trampled crops, shot the quail the farmer had wintered, the 
grouse he had watched, and caught the trout he had pre- 
served. On the other a churl owning some acres of wood- 
Jand and rods of water course of wlose goodness he would 
not himself partake nor let others. 

In so few years has this been changed! 

The cock-fight and the prize-fight reports have been rele- 
gated tothe journals which chronicle only bad things; the 
bottle imp has almost disappeared from the account of whole- 
some pleasure trips, and 1s only trotted out annually by the 
‘funny men,” so well hit off in your last week’s editorial. 
The conflicting ideas of sportsmen are discussed courteously, 
and no one, whose opinions are worth caring for, now thinks 
aman must needs be a blackguard or a goo«d-for-naught 
because he recreates with the rod or the gun. 

If all the farmers have not taken to hunting and fishing 
(as would they might), nor made free to all comers in proper 
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deal more health-giving, brain-strengthening and nerve-in- 
vigorating, so that it is now becoming quite the fashion in 
our country to pity the misfortunes of the poor young (or 
old) man who cannot leave off money-making long enough to 
give his body and mind that rest and recreation which na- 
ture demands. In fact, ‘‘the bottom rail is on top,” so much 
so that at present at one of our most fashionable watering- 
places, Rawley Springs, the ladies are quite carried away 
with the sport of rifle and pisto! shooting, and forsake the 
sentimental promenades, the morning Germans and the 
eveuing drives for the more exciting and manly sport of tar- 
get practice. ‘ 

Although the changes to which I have alluded have taken 
place in the last ten years, and are very perceptible, those 
which have taken place in a longer period, running back, 
sayAwenty years, or to the close of the war, have been much 
more marked. - Just after the war there was not one man 
who hunted birds <nd fished for trout and bass, where there 
are ten who do it now. In those days, you rarely saw any- 
thing but men hunting or fishing. Now the boys are at it, as 
well as a much larger numberof men. When I first began to 
shoot quail on the wing, thirty ~ ago, there were not over 
one dozen men in the town and county who indulged in the 
spoit, and there were not more than that number of pointers 
and setters here, such as they were. Now, and for several 
years past, on open season day, you can count men and boys 
and dogs by the score, sallying forth to the slaughter (and 
most of them practice the gentle art, too, and “‘go a-fishing” 
every chance they get), so that we can now show some of as 
fine field shots and fly-fishermen as can be found anywhere. 

Our breeds of dogs have greatly improved by reason of 
the reading of such papers as yours, and the ready inter- 
course afforded by the railroads, which enables the sports- 
men of one locality to learn something from his brother 
sportsmien in another by actual contact. Our dogs are bet- 
ter broken, too, than they used to be, oo nothing like so 
well as the dogs of the North and West. This matter of dog 
training, and the rapid improvement made ih it in the last 
ten years, I attribute almost. entirely to the influence of 

our valuable ae and others. Indeed, I find in looking 

ack over ‘‘old times” and comparing with the present, that 
great strides have been made in the direction of improve- 
ment in almost every branch of hunting and fishing lore, 
and I think it all traceable directly or indirectly to the 
knowledge imparted to sportsmen through the columns of 
sporting papers, by meansof the interchange of ideas and 
experiences of men with each other, the contributions of 
scientific men, and the well digested and instructive editori- 
als to be found :n every issue. 

This comparison of the old times with the modern opens 
up @ field too vast to be covered by one article. Indeed, it 
would require a volume to exhaust it. But that there has 
been great improvement in everything pertaining to hunting 
and fishing except the quantity of game, and that your valu- 
able journal has contributed largely to“bring about this 


: _ desirable result, there can be no doubt: ~ 


mee field ts ati large; and Wen isstil toom:for iniprere. 
. ; 'y in the matters pressing sportsmen an 
others with te importance of good game and fish Jaws, and 





Be: 


the duty every man, who calls himself a sportsman, owes to 





sible editor, Mr. Chas. B. Reynolds, who has been untiring 


the public in obeying those laws, and seeing that all who | in hjs efforts to make yours the very best paper of its class. 


break them are punished; in the matter of establishing cor- 
rect standards for judging dogs, both at field trials and 
bench shows, and in the matter of educating men to know 
that slaughter is not sport, and that the most moderate, 
temperate and humane man is the most liable to derive the 
greatest pleasure from the pursuit of game and fish, as in 
all other pursuits of life. 


I may, when I have more leisure, give you my views on | garding out-door life. 
been discussed in your | nature or how to enjoy ourselves reasonably on her bosom. 


some matters which have lately 

columns, especialiy the relation of field trials to bench shows, 

the mode of judging, etc. JACK. 
Staunton, Virginia, July 16. 


NIGHT THOUGHTS IN CAMP. 


Ten years! and is it then so long, my brother? 
So many happy days of hunter strife 
Crystallized in one form or another, 
In prisms where each man sees his own life 
Reflected, or that dull a hunting-knife 
By sheer comparison of sheen with other 
Brightness, witty, keener, e’en, of edge? 
It seems not long! 


Ten years! and yet how many have departed 
For other hunting grounds within that time! 

Some whom the whole wide world has wept for started 
Ia search, long since, of that far distant clime 

’ Where noiseless shafts at heroes in their prime 

Grim Death hath not and never can fave darted; 

Where stream, and forest, and the serried sedge 
Re-echo song! 


Ah, well! some still are left around our fire; 
Some whom our own deep thoughts in silence feel, 
Some who still emulate the champion liar. 
King Fisher lives and rattles still his reel! 
JOHN PRESTON TRUE. 


A DAY THAT NEVER CAME. 


My dear Forest and Stream: 

So you are going to be ten years oldnext week? A whole 
decade; just think of it! Well, you’ve had an honest life, 
given quid pro quo, and, we hope, put by something for 
arainy day. The writer well remembers how the bantling 
was received by the elder ‘“‘sports” and the date of its funeral 
announced, but the day did not come, and the paper is now 
quite likely to send flowers to the obsequies of all its original 
opposers, as 1t has to some. 

’ Many ohenges. occur in ten years; even to yourself changes 
have come: ere was one in particular I was pleased to 
note, ¢. ¢., the removal of a very bad letter N from the word 
“And” ia your title. Somehow, you have kept growing 
better all the time, like the little girl who attenued Sunday 


, 1 regularly. . A marked change has taken place in:the. 
Bete aks ge Pp 


material-of its make.ip, much-to the com- 


fort of its readers; and one cannot but think we owe the 
greater portion of our gratitude to the principal and respon- 


One thing we can say, it is pure, and we need have no fear 
to put it before our children with other good and instructive 
reading matter. Long may Mr. R. have the health and in- 
clination to continue the good work. You and I have been 
personal friends from its first number, and I have done all I 
could in my humble way to help you along. Long may you 


| ‘‘prent” and disseminate useful and good intelligence re- 


We can never learn too much about 
Long life to you in well doing. REIGNOLDs. 
Boston, July 25. 


MOUNTAINS AND MICE—BIG THINGS AND LITTLE. 


I had hoped ere this to have given the readers of Forrest 
AND STREAM some items concerning the meeting of the Sports- 
men’s Association of the Carolinas, at the Warm Springs in 
Madison county, in this State. While the tournament, so- 
called, was going on, I was —* too busy, or tco lazy, to 
take up my pen. Besides this, 1 had so signally failed 
to distinguish myself, that I was ashamed to put down on 
paper my very unskilful performances, for fear that sports- 
men would say tbat the only qualification “Wells” had for 
the very high po ition he holds in the association was some 
latent executive ability, which might or might not be ex- 
hibited on special occasions. Indeed, that judgment, I fear, 
has already been pronounced, for certain newspapers of the 
State have had the want of discretion to advertise my 
lamentable want of success in competing with local and 
visiting sportsmen. The effect, if not the purpose, will be to 
defeat my nomination for Governor of the State when my 
party meets in convention next year, and thus cause our 
people to lose the services of one of her sons, who is supposed 
to be always willing to advance their interests by holding a 
dignified and lucrative position. But to relieve all anxiety on 
the part of any aspirant, I hereby respectfully decline to ac- 
cept. 

Our place of meetin 





was an exceedingly pleasant one, 


| though not exactly fitted for the exhibition of any fine shoot- 


ing. Unfortunately, the only ground which could be 
selected was hemmed in with mountains, which gave us a 
green and dark background, preventing such of us as did 
not have clear vision, from distinctly and readily seeing the 
balls in’ their flight. With all this disadvantage several 
persons made 7 respectable scores. Ido not mean to 
be invidious when I name as among the best Messrs. Jordan, 
Waddell, Lusk and Van Gilder of Ashville, N. C., Hall and 
Culp of Charleston; ‘Smoak and Cannon of Orangeburg, 
8. C., Gibbes of Columbia, 8, C., and the two McCarleys of 
Winnsboro in the same State. Besides these, we had the 

leasure of seeing Andy Meaders of Nashville, Mr. Mead of 
Knoxville, and “Messrs. Mills and Wagner of Washington 
City, who did us the kindness to be present and participate 
in the sports. The last named four will testify, 1 presume, 
that they met gentlemen amply capable of ‘‘giving them all 
they can tote” itt theshooting line. If they should favor us 
with their presence again, we trust we shall be able to enter- 
tain them with an exhibition of skill upon the part of several] 









8 FOREST AND STREAM. 


Now, take the Parson off of his stilts, and out of his 
broadcloth, and put him in the woods in his gum bes and 
blouse. Is it any wonder that he runs and rolls,and frisks and | | 
frolics like a released colt, when the harness of a laborious | n 
profession is removed from his.shoulders, and he finds him- 
self absolved for a season from the nice exactions of estab- 
lished conventionalism,to which he is required scrupulously 
to conform at the risk of losing caste? © can be better 

ualified than he, by the sheer strain and stress of his multi- 

orm duties, to enjoy the liquid voices of unexplored for- 
ests, the grateful shade of unclimbed mountains, and the swcet 
music of unfettered rivers? 

‘‘Ab,” says the Parson, as he slings his knapsack down ‘on 
the pebbly shore of Lake Comfort, ‘there is liberty; right 
here we will pitch our tent, and form our camp; here, where 
the birds do the singing, instead of the choir, and the tall | g 
trees the preaching, as they point heavenward, instead ofthe 
clergy, and the deer the call ng, whom we shall always bid 
welcome. We will go to the lake to do our marketing instead 
of elbowing our way through motley crowds among city 
stalls. Here is freedom from sick calls and funeral palls; 
from the jingle of telephones, the click of telegraphs, and 
even postal infelicities. Here is license to go where you please 
and do as you please.” And the birds pause in their carol, 
and the leaves whisper, ‘‘Hush!” und the leap of the catar- 
act grows subdued as the Parson’s exuberant spirits find vent 
in the hymn, which he sings to the tune ‘‘America,” as im- 
mortal asthe hymn, which was never more hustily rendered 
on battle-field, deck of man-of-war, or at.a‘Fourth of July 
celebration: 


members of our association which will call for their ad- 
miration. 

Our association had its usual business meeting and 
adopted a constitution and by-laws for its government. The 
officers are, ‘‘Wells,” President; Maj. H. H. Themson, of 
Spartanburg, 8. C., Vice-President; T. H. Gibbes, of Col- 
umbia, 8. C., Secretary and Treasurer, and Messrs. T. T. 
Hall, of Charleston, Cannon, of Orangeburg, 8. C., Jordan, 
of Ashville, and Moore, of Salisbury, Directors. These con- 
stitute the executive committee. Arrangements are even 
now in progress to have a shoot at Charlotte during the 

resent summer. Next year we hope to have one somewhere 
in the highlands of this State, at which we hope our 
brethren of other associations and States will be present. It 
is possible, at least, that by that time we may become 80 
elevated in our ideas as to ‘‘throw down tbe glove” to any 
team of five or ten men who may come from the outside 
world. In case we do, we will be glad to enter intoa 
friendly contest for the mastery. We shall not propose to 
offer the usual temptation of a large possible pecuniary 
reward for excellence. The truth is, that according to the 
opinion of your Correspondent, a genuine sportsman ought 
to find sufficient inducement in the enjoyment of the work 
or pastime to tempt him to 1udulge in it, and to do his best 
to exhibit his skill. To my mind it isa doubtful compli- 
ment to any man’s character to say that the ‘‘almighty dol- 
lar” is a needed stimulant to exertion. An amusement 
which cannot be followed without the jingle of coin is not 
worthy of pursuit, and I should be glad to see the day when 
the “‘soldier’s wreath is honor,” and not spoils, when gentle- 
men can meet and enjoy themselves in genteel competition 
for the championship, without the wager of a cent. 

During the recent contest at Warm Springs, the medal 
was obtained by the Charleston Club, consisting of Messrs. 
Hall, Culp, Smoak, Cannon and McCarley. ext year, 
‘‘Wells” hopes, or rather wishes, to get up a ‘‘scrub team,” 
to be called the Executive Invincibles, who will make our 
Charleston friends do their ‘‘speedy utmost,” as did Tam 
O’Shanter’s mare, in the Kirkalloway and Doon race. So 









tions the usefulness of t 
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firm believers in the doc 













scattered through many 







waters. 







My country ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing: 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrims’ pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring! 


our ears with their 















My native country, thee, 









“Dick Swiveller,” of Aiken, 8. C. With both I had frequent 
conversations, which, I trust, wiil be often renewed, 
‘“‘around the ingle blinkin’ bonnily,” by the camp-fire, or at 






Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees 


Editor Forest and Stream: 









Let rocks their silence break, 


their portion of the viands. ‘‘M.” has promised to give 
The sound prolong. 


me this pleasure, and I feel sure he will find time, or take 
it, to leave his books and cases and clients, and have a trial 
before a different kind of court. From this you will see that 
his wish to meet me, as expressed in the ForREsT AND 
StrEAM of the 19th July, was gratified. 

The prospect for small game in this State was never better. 
All persons tell me that Bob White was at no time more 
abundant, and if we shall have rain enough to produce a 
large crop of grass and herbage in our fields, I think our 
sportsmen can luxuriate during the coming rr. 

ELLS. 







‘“‘Hurrah, boys! Get me the hatchet, and out with your 
jack-knives; now for the hemlocks to carpet our tent with, 
and soften our bunks!” Done. And the Parson throws 
himself full length on his ET Bem y bed of green uphol- 
stery sans cérémonie, and with one loud, long grunt ex- 
presses his satisfaction. The rest follow suit. 

‘Now, boys, up take the hatchet and cut crutches and a 
pole for a crane; gather stones and lay up a fire-place, and 
sticks for a fire, and sct them to blazing, while I do the 
marketing.” 

The Parson adjusts his rod and line and fly and makes his 
first cast in the lake at his feet, and in less time than it takes 
to go from up-town to Fulton Market to buy a halibut steak 
or a salmon, he returns to seer with astring of beauties 
fresh irom the crystal depths, that make the boys’ eyes glis- 
ten with unwonted lustre, and their appetites waken to eager 
craving. 

The daintiest viands spread on royal table, and served. in 
ware of delicate china and finest gold, was never better rel 
ished than that first meal by the Parson and the boys, and 
no slumber was ever sweeter than theirs on the resinuous 


hemlocks. Hix. 
Paterson, N. J., July 19. 



















A DECADE WASTED! 


Ten years ago—to a dot—a combination of enterprise and 
talent, becoming disgusted with the snailish and inefficient 
management of sporting matters, equipped and started 
ForEsT AND STREAM; and to give the world an inkling of 
what might be expected in the course of time (not Pollock’s), 
they displayed on their title-page a mixed-up lot of elk, buf- 
falo, beaver, black bass, bears, turkeys, ducks, wildcats, 
trout, woodcock, alligators, deer, panthers, etc., all strolling 
leisurely about within pop-gun distance, and poking their 
noses into the ‘‘grub” of camping parties—making up a 
lovely picture of a hunters’ paradise. The whule country 
was jubilant at the prospect! 

Sportsmen expected to shoot cartloads of game from their 
parlor windows in every part of the country (except in the 
streets of the Jarger cities); the poor rejoiced in the hope 
that they would have to buy no meat, and even poor Lo 
was delighted at the thought that it would not be necessary 
to die in order to get to the happy hunting grounds. 

But alas! what is the actual condition of things at the 

resent time, after ten years of herculean effort? Although 

say it as ought’nt (having been charged with a desire to 
speculate in lots), a sportsman can scarcely find a snipe or 
mud-hen without going to St. Augustine; the music of our 
singing birds has not improved one jot under the manage- 
ment of this promising company; the English sparrow 
laughs from every rafter and cornice of our houses, though 
he ought to have been exterminated to the last feather at 
least nine years ago (and would have been if FoREsT AND 
STREAM had been properly edited); ducks and other aquatic 
water fowl are gradually oozing away; while there is only 
one quail, partridge, prairie chicken, plover, woodcock, and 
of — feathered things where there ought to be ten thou- 
sand. 

As for myself—and a few others—we even expected, when 
FOREST AND STREAM got fairly started, to flush a dodo now 
and then, but, instead of our expectations being realized, 
the only progress made in sporting matters has been back- 
ward! There is actually less game in the country now than 
when it started on its promising career. 

“England expects every man to do his duty!” so does 
America, and she calls in tones of thunder and indignation 
on the editors of ForEst AND STREAM to do their duty. 

DipyMus. 
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YE GLUTTONOUS SHOOTER. 


Ubiquitous is he, and his intent is murderous. Meet him 
where you may, come up with him where you will, he is 
the same article. ' 

He goeth forth with slaughter in his eye, greed in his soul, 
and a Browner Lockless, or mayhap a pot-metal single-barrel 
in his hand. 

He is the same in every guise, whether gotten up in pano- 
ply of war, with game-bag, cartridge-belt and dead-grass 
suit; in shirt sleeves with ’coon-skin pouch and powder- 
horn; in wading-pants, with split-bamboo, creel and book of 
flies, or with ‘‘pole” and line and box of werms. : 

The “thoughts and intents of his heart” are the same yes- 
terday, to-day and to-morrow, to wit: To kill all the game 
and fish possible by any means or in any manner, regardless 
of size, age or means of utilizing it. 

His greedy soul is never satisfied, and he crieth evermore 
‘‘give.” 

oe slaughtereth game by the boat or wagon load, catcheth 
fish until he knoweth not what todo with them, and then 
sitteth down and boasteth loudly and shamelessly through 
the columns of divers sporting papers of his gluttony. 

He findeth a choice place to shoot or fish, and then liveth 
in agony lest some brother should discover it. 

Not seldom he considereth the bottle filled with:the ‘devil’s 
own brewing indispensable to his happiness and thaketh an 
ass, yea, a fool of himself in‘the highest style of the art, and 
feeleth ones aggrieved, yea, wroth if others do’ not accept 
his proffered dram. 

If he doth not denounce wholly the close season, yet 
would he curtail it at both ends, and sadly impair the mid- 
dle. 

His aim may not always be as as his intention, but 
the question is ever and always, ‘‘How much can [ kill, and 
how big a story can I tell?” 

He would not leave a beast, bird or fish for a fellow sports- 
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it was written pine years 












He come to speak of? 









THE PARSON IN FATIGUE DRESS. 


Much of the Parson’s life smacks of the dress parade. To 
call and to be called on is his daily routine; to conduct weekly 
meetings is his common experience; to be present at social 
gatherings is a frequent requirement. All this of necessity 
Keeps him starched up and cravatted ii reasonably fashion- 
able and faultless style. He must go in and out, bearing 
on his bosom the gloss of the laundry, and on his feet the 
shine of the bootblack, and on his countenance and cranium 
the clean cut of the barber’s razor, and the hairdresser’s 
scissors. Then, as he is a shining mark for the unsparing 
invectives that hostile legions stand ready to hurl at a flaw 
and perfectless Christianity, he is to be as watchful of his 
demeanor, and as faultless in his deportment as he is in his 
attire. His speech, too, must be pruned of all slang, and 
his words fitly spoken that they may be of Solomon’s 
kind, ‘‘like apples of gold in pictures of silver.” 














man. 

‘‘All’s fish that comes to his net.” 

The ge | and callow brood shall help fijl his bag. 

Go to, ye gluttons! Consider your = Is it -best 
always best to wallow in the mire? Is life for you all a 
level plain? Is there tobe no improvement? Is theré no 
beauty in generosity? Nothing ennobling in self-denial? 
Nothing gratifying in self-respect or respect of others? 

Judging from many communications in Forrest AND 









live to be a centenarian. 












little self-examination in order to ascertain w 






racket, the hubbub in which they are won 
fancies and which are the inevitable outcome of youthful 
vigor and the best of health, are en 
our home into a seeming Ban 


Grammercy! we have found a remed 
of Gilead—an anodyne to our troub 
which works a transformation from con 
founded to order and profound tranquillity. The panacea 
is found in the columns of the Forest anp 
s of each weekly issue, and 

e oil poured on the troubled 


When disorder pages supreme and these lads are rending 

amor, I put one on each of my knees, 
with a Forest aAxD STREAM between them, and read 
therefrom an interesting article or two on hunting, 
ing or fishing, and the change is magical. 
charm. Their boisterousness is repressed and they become 
obedient and attentive listeners. I read to them contribu- 
tions from ‘‘Nessmuk,” ‘“ 
others, and the interesting adventures and experiences re- 
corded by these correspondents find an abiding place in 


frequently has it been to us 


Can it be possible that ten years hav 


With her usual grace mother lai 
shoulder and commenced talking in a low voice. 
her say that it was better for a boy to be interested in nature 
than for him to seek pleasures about town; but could not 
stay to hear more, and hurried away. That evening I 
learned that the Forest anD STREAM was to be subscribed 


Clara.— Why, ‘tis either that, 
Or else to tell you of what fish he caught. 
—Taylor’s Philip Van Artelwede.-Act I. Sc. 4. 


If the question quoted above had been asked about me, 
I might have answered, ‘‘Well, if not love, a pretty strong 
frievdship, and I will tell a. fish story or two ‘ss when 
the season has closed, ia’ hove sine tease and talk 
over our and trampings.” 
esteemed a. never visi 


Your last letter to me ended with the kindly 
the trout rise where your fly is cast.” They did..I 
out the last two weeks of June and had a very. 

s it not-he mies for apostem foto [ie Philedelphias it wan et ameohens oth Tanieaae 

TREAM, it might not amiss for sportsmen to go into a | in iladelphia; it was of gree1 ; with 2D 09 tips 

t a little in, their soaps whieh they will Dana, ed ender The td ee post wittin tex 
be ashamed of ee they get the right: focus on iti bend of the first’ pair was 1 














































































THE NURSE OF INFANCY. 

Surely if there be any one om the top of the earth who ques- 

e FoREST AND 

a of a family, the father we eenS: 
sunset are engaged 

deing that which they ought not to do, and who have con- 

scientious scruples against doing that whi 

o. Their mischievous the 


he cannot be 


fh 


ch t to 
din, the Gana ine 
t to indulge their 


at times to convert 
demopium, and to make us 
e of human depravi 
is to us 
irits; it is that 


But, 
e balm 


m worse con- 


; itis 


acht- 
It acts like a 


awayanda,” ‘ Seneca” and 


these gentlemen had better see to it, that their armor does Land of the noble free, the breasts of the boys who listen. 
not rust, or “by Gum,” we will give them their ‘‘fairin. Thy name I love: The FoREST AND m is better than the rod 

It was my good fortune to have met, at the Warm Springs, I love thy rocks and rills, Bausam 
two gentlemen well known to the readers of the FoREsT AND Thy woods and templed hills; Pontiac, Mich. : 
STREAM by their contributions, which always are sensible My heart with rapture thrills 
and sparkling. These were “M.,” of Northside, Va., and Like that above. THE MENTOR OF YOUTH. 


ssed since I saw, 


mid-day, on a log or stone or green grass, under the shade or Sweet freedom’s song; ose’ 
in the aim a near the ies each, over the lunch Let mortal tongues awake, — principal’ pay Seating cobial? wd 5 rT 
basket, while Dick and Sam and Dash look wistfully for Let all that breathe partake, pulled out the Forest AND STREAM, and with fast beating 


heart carried it out under the apple trees, and lying flat on 
my stomach with my head between my hands, de 
ravenously every word from the title page to the last adver- 
tisement. It gives me pleasure now, to think of the ecstacy 
with which the columns of that number were perused. 

I well remember how, when vacation had arrived, I care- 
fully watched for the proper time to propose to father that 
he allow me to become a subscriber. 
orable, because he was then planning his week’s work. 
Wednesday things looked worse yet, because when he came 
home from the city I learned that an important law case was 
being tried before him, which would occ 
By Sunday the suspense was getting terrib 
on that day, when father was sitting in the porch smoking, 
and looking particularly good-humored, | a brought 
out the worn copy and asked him to look it over. He 
half an hour before my courage was wrought up to the point 
where I could ask the impor 

-“Humph!” said he, witha 
marrow. ‘You are a perfect maniac now on the subject of 
hunting and fishing. You will never amount to anything 
in the world if you cannot keep out of the woods for a part 
of the ay or night, and this passion will only keep you 
en you ought to be studying.” 
her hand u 


voured 


Monday was not fav- 


On 


y several days. 
e, so after dinner 


read for 


ness that froze my very 


n his 
heard 


Ten years have taken me out of school, through college, 
through a professional school, and to an official tion in 
my profession; and yet through al! of the vari 
these years not a single week would have been complete if 
had been deprived me. 
You do not remember my first article, Mr. Editor, because 
. But if you had seen the 
proud youth who showed to his father a letter from Mr. 

allock, complimenting a certain article on ‘‘The Great 
Crested Flycatcher (Mytarchus criniius),” it would have been 
evident who the author was. 

Success tothe ForEst AND STREAM. May another ten 
years leave it in equally good trim fora 


scenes of 


succeeding ten 
Mark Wast. 


THE COMPANION OF MANHOOD. 
Adriana.—But honestly, think you it must be love 


courses on matters relating to the forests and streams (wherein 
*I find as much pleasure as do the beasts.and fish whom the 
Creator has made to take their 
brains and talk of many much 


therein”) than in the 
r people. I hope he may 


wish, ‘‘May 






mn b 
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other smaller. The second pair weighed about six ounces 


{wish you cou | have been in our camp that night; you 

eee ed alistie cla bag an coly ball an sugier 
—I t m) ras only 

vet nie cone oar lore or aren of his fish with a fly 

| two employes, a very endorsement of your 

article I read with hearty pare this evening about the 

bottle nuisance as Col with fishing. 
I wish you a happy rthday and plenty of them to come. 
Very truly yours, 
Crom, Chay. 


Wasurneton, D. C., July 13. 


THE CONSOLATION OF OLD AGE. 


any happy returns of the day to you, my boy. I remem- 
u's the Focion of your birth, ie how I thought you, 
when you were first shown to me, a most promising cherub. 
You never cried, so far as 1 can recollect, but were always 
pretty sturdy, manful, and self-respecting—rather a preco- 
cious child in fact. Since that time I have kept close track 
of you, and have been more than once surprised to find what 
a wanderer you were. I have happened upon you when I 
was, as I supposed, far beyond the reach of mails, have seen 
you in the tents of campxigners, in miners’ camps among 
the mountains, on the rough tables in the cabins of loggers 
in British Celumbia, on cattle ranches and wheat farms in 
the great Northwest, in our city clubs and on the center 
tables of private families. In fact, my friend, you appear 
to force yourself everywhere, and I have sometimes asked 
myself whether it was by impertinent pushing or through 
your own inherent excellence that you have made for your- 
self so wide a circle of friends. I must confess that all that 
T see and hear makes me think it the latter. You take your 
ground, and when you have decided on your course, you 
stick to it. You seem to do not what will be best for your 
pocket, but what you believe to be right. And people appear 
to think the better of you for it. 

Tt will be ten years next October since my first printed 
effusion appeared in your columns. Then I was compara- 
tively a young man. But the ten years which have only 
served to make you strong and lusty, and to win for you so 
many thousands of friends, have weighed more heavily on 
me. Frosted temples and deepened crows’ feet, and creaking 
joints warn me that the time will soon be here when my arm 
shall no longer be able to pe ig the heavy rifle, and my 
legs may refuse to grip, as of old, the frolicsome or vicious 
steed. Well, I cannot complain, I have had my time, have 
enjoyed it, and have told you more or less about it; and 
when the time comes for me to settle down into the ‘‘lean 
and slippered pantaloon,” no longer able to walk, or ride, or 
eet. Y must do as better men have already dohe, and look 
to memory and to you for my diversion. ForI expect you 
to more than last out my time, being rather of the opinion 
that it was of your stream that the poet laureate wrote pro- 
phetically when he said: 

‘*Men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever.” 


Ican wish nothing better for you than that you should 
develop as rapidly and steadily in the future as you have in 


the past. Yo. 
“THE BOTTLE JOKE” 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


I want to thank you most heartily for your editorial in 
the issue of July 12, ‘The Bottle Joke.” I frankly confess 
that I am one of those ‘‘anglers, law-abiding citizens, who 
would like nothing better than to impale one of those slan- 
derous jokers on my hook, souse him into a cool stream of 
pure trout-water, and play him there until the whisky should 
be well washed out of his gigantic brain.” 

I have never been able to understand how men could be 
willing to joke about that which strikes at the root of 
rational enjoyment, undermines man’s physical well-being, 
and Neseuys his moral nature. I have never been able to 
understand why men should regard the whisky bottle as a 
necessary adjunct to their enjoyment during a shooting or 
fishing trip, or why, when ree about their exploits on 
flood and field, they should be willing to give to it so large a 
place in their narrative. It is much to be regretted that it 
ever found its place in the pocket of the sportsman, or in 
his literature. Much that is intended for his entertainment 
is so utterly polluted by the bottle that the effect upon the 
young is unqualificdly bad. Strong drink is no necessary 
part of a sportsman’s outfit. Those who make it such miss 
more than half the enjoyment which would come to them 
from their outing in the woods, or by the lake or stream. 
Nature has no voice for him whose idea of enjoyment is 

lenty of whisky. In vain does she spread beneath his feet 

er t of green, and dot it with loveliest flowers; in vain 
do the birds and the brooks sifg to him; in vain is the glori- 
ous landscape spread before him; in vain is displayed the 
grandeur of hill piled upon hill and mountain-top o’ertop- 
ping mountain-top; he has no thought for these aibenae 
senses by which to apprehend and appreciate them. 

I want, to say with all the emphasis of which I am capable 
that whisky and beer et id omne genus, are no necessary part 
of any sportsman’s outfit. We have the testimony of officers 
of both the American and British armies that men will 
endure hardship and fatigue better without stimulants than 
they can with them. 1 know that it does not heighten en 
joyment. By it some men are made noisy, some silly, some 
stupid and some quarrelsome. Any considerable use of 
strong drink is always followed by unpleasant physical 
effects. Now I submit that none of these things contribute 
in any degree to rational enjoyment; they do contribute to 
physical and moral deterioration. 

Tou. Mr. Editor, deserve the thanks of all right-minded 
men for your persistent warfare against the bottle fiend. 
You have given to your readers a literature which. is whole- 
some, One which we need not fear to put into the hands of 
our sons, You have done your part to teach our boys and 
the young men who are to constitute the next generation of 

men, that the bottle is no part of the outfit of a gentle- 
man who goes into the woods for pleasure and recreation, 
that their enjoyment will be heightened if it be left behind. 
Those were hone: y man words. that. elicited a response 
from many a heart, ‘‘We beg leave to tell them that it is not 
all of fishing, nor indeed any part of it whatever, to get 
gloriously drunk. An angling trip is not, nowadays at least, 
an excuse to swill whisky or beer.” This may a 
4 to ae but the number “ those who have learned 
. ig yearly increasing. . There is unquestionably u better 
sentiment atlas of, the men of to-day who seek pl 
ure, or , or both, with red -and gun, than 
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se too many who did the same thing twenty years ago. | to mend my gum boots, to preserve my sails from mildew, 
This 


owing in part to the fact that the ranks of such men 

have within recent years been largely augmented by the 
f all vocations and pro- 

fessions, and in part to your faithful teaching in the matter, 


to your suppression of what was impure, to eet eee 
ore itsell a 


addition of many of the best men o 


adherence to a line of conduct which placed be 
higher object than the gain of dollars and cents. 


Il honor to Forest AND STREAM for the ground it has 
taken, for the position it occupies in this matter. If it had 
a this were a sufficient reason for its being. 

The benisons of all good and true men must fall upon it as 
it closes the first ten years of its existence, for this great step 


done nothing 


in the way of right and purity. 


Go on then in your good work; cut and prune unspar- 
ingly. Suppress whatever is unhealthy or evil in its ten- 
dency, no matter from what source it comes. Leave no 
room for the bottle fiend or any other evil genius. In this 
and in all your good work you will have the best wishes 
and the hearty co-operation and support of those lovers of 


rod and gun who are men in the best sense of that ae 


PENNSYLVANIA, July 17. 


CONGRATULATORY. 
My Dear Forest and Stream: 


The time approaches when you will reach your.tenth 
birthday. How well I remember the first copy I saw of the 
Weeae I. No. 

7. With what genuine pleasure ] devoured its glowing col- 
umns. I immediately sent for No. 1, and Charles Hal- 


Forest AND STREAM On a news-stand. It was 


lock’s grand salutatory settled it. It filled the bill. 


This is a sportsman’s, not a sporting man’s paper, said 
T, not all horse; but it treats of the very things a gentle- 
man—a lover of dogs, of the field and cover, of the woods 
and streams, ‘‘of nature in all its various moods”—wants to 
r that one can safely lay 


hear and talk about. A clean pape 
on his home table or read aloud to his famil . 


I sent a communication to Mr. Hallock, which appeared in 
No. 9, the next week. From that time how I have watchcd 
with increased pleasure its success, until allits promises have 
been more than fulfilled, and the ForEsT AND STREAM is the 
leading sportsmen’s medium of the United States, if not of 
the world to-day. It has been a grand success from the 
start. That it will continue inits excellence, from the 
known talent now connected with its management I have 
no -doubt, That the end of the next decade may find us 
all as satisfied and congratulatory over this our first love as 


now, is the wish of J ACOBSTAFF. 


Jersey City Herents, N. J., July 16, 1883. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 


Nearly ten mile stones on the way of life have been 
reached, and an additional crop of crow-foot wrinkles have 
graced my brow since I perused the first number of the 
Forest AND StrREAM. Every Saturday, for years, I have 
visited the post-office to receive my favorite journal; and if 
ever it failed to arrive,I returned to my sanctum a disappointed 
man—like afish out of water. From the first its columns 
have been replete with interesting and instructive reading, 
and I unhesitatingly assert that it is a model sportsman 
paper. Asthe decennial number will soon be issued, allow 
me to congratulate you on the merited success of your 


journal; and may it “‘live long und brosper.” AL FRESCo. 
JACKSONVILLE, Fla., July 7. 


Allow me to shout: 
Long life to our ForEst AND STREAM, 
Of papers the solidest, best, 
With knowledge and nourishment, news, 
It brings recreation and rest. 
JEROME BURNETT. 


THE NEWSDEALER’S PREDICTION. 
Ten years ago I saw Forest AND StREAM, Vol. L, No. 1, 


in a newsdealer’s window. I entered, and asked to be 
shown the paper. ‘‘Oh, that’s a new paper,” said the intel- 


ligent newsdealer, ‘“‘and you can safely bet it’ll never be an 
old one. There ain’t enough men that go shooting and fish- 
ing to support it. It'll have to open a cock-fighting column 
and a prize-ring department inside of a month, or it’ll go 
under.” Well, I bought the copy, and retired to g nook in 
one of the city parks to read it. From the title to the last 
ad. not a word did I omit, nor did 1 once lift my eyes till the 
perusal was completed. Here was a journal after my own 
heart—a journal treating of good, healthy out-door sport, 
without the usual accompaniment of prize-fighting, chicken- 
disputes, and the science of seven-up. It was too bad to 
think that there weren’t enough people who were interested 
in the former and despised the latter to give this paper sup- 
port. I knew a goodly number of men in my own town 
who, I was sure, would be glad to take such a paper if it 
were brought to their notice, and 1 determined to call their 
attention to it, I found that it interested them as much as 
it did me, and the newsdealer was compelled to order 
another instalment of copies of the first number. When I 
got the second number I glanced through its contents, and— 


‘there was no cock-fighting, no prize-ring, no seven-up yet. 


Nor was there in the third, nor in the fourth, nor in the 
fifth. ‘‘Well.” said the newsdealer, ‘‘the paper has prob- 
ably got some fool back of it with plenty of capital, but when 
that is pretty near drained dry you'll get the cock-fighting 
and the rest.” But the numbers ran on, and stil] these ob- 
jectionable features did not show themselves. And, Heaven 

raised, they haven’t shown themselves yet! 

ne portion of the newsdealer’s prediction has proved 
true. I can ‘‘safely bet the r will never be an old one;” 
for it is pene as young, just as lively, just as interesting as it 
was in the first year. ere is never an article that reads 
as if it were put in to ‘‘fill up;” and there is plain evi- 
deuce that the editorial shears have never to be used for lack 
of original interesting matter. 

Forest AND STREAM, as an instructor, has been of great 
value to me, The dry facts of geology, of botany, of 
zoology, of ichthyology and entomology, as expounded in 
educational works, have acquired a real interest from con: 
sidering them as companions of every hunting or fishing ex: 
cursion ; and my old text-books on these subjects, long a 
consigned. to oblivion, as I supposed, are now on the 
handiest shelf, ready for instant reference to verify or obtain 


hard | further information on the point advanced by some sports- 


man naturalist who gives knowledge on the subject to 


Forust anp StreaM.. Then what a number of hunting 
and fishing and Sd tie I e learned from it..To 
tie @ fy, to mount a bird, to load ; to doctor my dog, 































to cook my game, te brown my gun barrels, to make and 
care for an aquarium, to mount, press and preserve sea-weed 
or alge and all kinds of flowers—these and scores of other 
accomplishments I owe to Forest AND STREAM, And 
others have profited in their purses from knowledge 
acquired in reading its I know of on¢ man who, 
eight years ago, to eke out a decent living, built skiffs for 
his townsmen after working hours. Happening to see a 
copy of Forest AND STREAM, he read for the first time of 
canoes, sent to that journal for descriptions, made some that 
were pronounced good, and to-day he is one of the foremost 
canoe builders of this country, with more work than he can 
do in a large shop with a number of assistants. He learned 
something of value from ForEsT AND STREAM. 

That our journal has a power which is largely felt, can 
be instanced. by such facts as the opening up of the fertile 
and healthful lands of Florida by the Forest AnD STREAM, 
Okeechobee and other Florida expeditions; the changes in 
marine architecture which have resulted from a persistent 
upholding of a pattern for safety as well as speed; the total 
extinction of a powder company that was making a pro- 
duct dangerous to the life of the most careful user, étc., etc. 

Well, old Forest anD STREAM, here’s my -hand of con- 
gratulation at the beginning of your second decade; to the 
contributors who have made your pages so interesting to me, 
here’s my wish that they may enjoy along life to further re- 
count their deeds by land and water; to your advertisers, 
whose names have become as familiar to me as those of my 
own family, here’s my desire that they may ever continue 
the honest men I have always found them; and to all that 
read your pages, here’s the hope that I know will be ful- 
filled, that they may acquire an increased healthfulness of 
body and of mind from following in the way pointed out to 
them by FoREsT AND STREAM. SENECA. 


LE CARPON. 


What a picturesque ruffian he is. Sun and wind, smoke 
and dirt have rendered his naturally swarthy complexion a 
still darker hue, until be might easily pass for an Jndian. 
Short in stature but heavily built, bandied-legged and in-toed, 
swinging his arms from side to side, a habit contracted from 
carrying a heavy pack on his Wack, ragged and unkempt, 
but clinging to the bonnet rouge and beef moccasins as his 
distinguishing totem, smelling strongly of smoke always, 
and never without his small black pipe stuck in the corner 
of his mouth, a general hang-dog air but with an amazin 
volubility and an unrivalled capacity for lying. Trsepeul 
to Italy the carpon would at once become a brigand and 
prove himself a terror to all timid travelers. As the back- 
woods of Canada furnishes nothing worth plucking richer 
than an occasional fat curé, the carpon, instead of the road, 
takes to the bush and raids everything that flies, swims or 
walks on four feet. He is the pot-hunter par excellence, 
the poacher of the great northern preserves. Such, in brief, 
ls a description of this pirate of the bush. He violates every 
iaw for the protection of game, and laughs to scorn any inti- 
mation that he may some day be overtaken by justice. He 
dwells in a little community of others of his calling at the 
head of the beautiful Lake St. Charles, some nine miles north 
of Quebec, and in the intervals from his excursions he in- 
dulges in a grand «lebauch about the village until driven to 
sobriety by a failure of the whisky supply, he pulls himself 
together and prepares for another raid of destruction. In 
summer he confines himself to trout fishing, if his method of 
captring them may be termed fishing. 

ome little mountain lake is the scene of his infamy. Two 
or three stakes set out in the lake mark the places he has 
baited. At one of these his great three-log raft is tied and 
there lies the lazy beggar on the broard of bis back under 
the mid-day sun, and radiating from within reach of his hands, 
like the spokes of a wheel, are his numerous short fishing 
rods. The hooks baited, each with a monster night worm, 
are wriggling on the bottom of the lake, unless gorged by a 
trout, the news of which is soon communicated to the carpon 
as he jigs the rods from time to time, This method of tish- 
ing is fearfully destructive to the fish. After a visit or two 
from a party of carpons the lake will be absolutely depleted. 
When the close season sets in and he can nv longer dispose 
of his fish on the market he salts down several barrels of 
them for winter consumption. Snaring partridges in the 
fall, or caribou, while away the months of September and 
October, after which he hibernates for a few months to reap- 
pear in February and March, lean and hungry and as full of 
mischief as ever. AIRCHILD, JR. 


POINT BLANK. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Has the publication of Forest AND STREAM. been pro- 
ductive of good? Hasit been instructive us well as interest- 
ing? I answer it has, and this is but the public sentiment. 
For instance, take one subject, as that of rifle shootiag, em- 
bracing both theory and practice, and let us see what is in 
Forest AND STREAM. Herein ‘‘point blank” and ‘point 
blank range” have been presented by mein your columns 
so fully and clearly. that the common reader now 
understands their meaning. The former definition, ow- 
ing to the many modern changes in firearms, has 
been stripped of the dead and superfluous matter which 
formeily surrounded it-(incident to the change), so that it” 
now stands out, general in its meaning and piain to under- 
stand. This isa great point gained, and one of immense 
value to the young rifle shooter. 

Again. ‘‘Straight shooting” or ‘‘dead level shooting with 
level sights” with the rifle, as virtuatly set up and claimed 
by a few, bas received through your columns, under my 
efforts and those of your accomplished correspondent, *‘P. ,” 
a knock in the head from which it will not recover until 
gravity, a law of nature, ceases to exist. This is another 
point of great value to be known by the rifle shooter. His 
first. lesson is to learn that the rifle does not shoot straight 
even for one yard (or one inch) along the axis of the bore 
prolonged. 

Again. The high curves of some of the aoabneie 
rifles have recently been called to notice, also the repute 
unsteady shooting of this arm when using its proper hunting 
ammuinition, the fixed ammunition with the conical bullet: 
Also the absolute necessity of a flat curve and steady shoot- 
ing. both combined in the same rifle, in order to have a good 
hunting rifle, especially for all small game. 

The fine shooting qualities of the muzzle-loader have also 
been brought to notice. Both arms are now before the 
public, and your generous columns are open to both sides of 
this discussion, hence a great good pee out of it. 
Point qut-the evil and then. remedy it. the same wa 
your columns are open forall to convey their light. This 























discussion arose as to whether or not the black bass would 
rise to the fly. 

It is only necessary, then, to contrast the state of affairs 
then existing, with the present emulation and rivalry of the 
manufacturers in producing novel, light and elegant tools 
and tackle, especially designed for both bait and fly-fishing 
for the black bass, to realize what a marked influence the 
ForEsT AND STREAM has exerted on the angling mind, and 
what rapid strides the black bass has made in coming to the 
front as the game fish of America. And he has come to 


constitutes the great beauty of Forest AnD STREAM. In 
this co deer t a public necessity, and . a Nese a 
great and g work, e pray you go on with it. e 
es appreciates your efforts. tous motto, health tothe 
uman race by outdoor exercise, and the due preservation of 
all game animals, is so humane, that all must indorse it to 
the end. Now let spring shooting and bird netting be pro- 
hibited throughout the United States. 
May. H. W. MERRILL. 











































A NEW BRUNSWICK BEAR CAMP. oe 
| eateetteaean ane ai pi d a few days ¢ a 
arriv ere on my old siamping ground a few 
to note the prospect fer hunting next fall. I find ig ane 
promising. Many bears have been seen by the settlers in 
the vicinity of the large blue fields. These berries, of 
which the bears are extremely fond, will be very i 
Beechnuts, too, will be abundant, on which they will feast ’ 
and fatten till they den up. In off years of this food bears 
immigrate, to return invetemy the following summer. 
They are so plenty already that it would be an easy matter 
to trap one almost every day within a radius of three miles 
however I came. of camp, but I shall let them run till October. ay that time 
Have paddled the Sairy Gamp on the four first lakes until | I will have my new camp completed and stocked with sup- 
my arms are lame. Sitting in her this afternoon I took in | plies. me a 
six fine trout. She yields tothe rush of a thirteen-inch| When the leaves are off late in the fall, and a light snow 
speckle like a split bamboo. Fora 104-pound canoe she is | is on the ground, is a good time to still-hunt them if one 
a marvel of steadiness. I ride her in pretty rough water | knows their feeding grounds and is skillful. And it needs 
without a wiggle. I shall try no lighter one, however. She | be a good hunter to be.successful. But, as a rule, they are 
makes a good side-show wherever she appears, but a larger | easy to trap. Occasionally, however, an old bear has be 
canoe would be more comfortable; say eighteen pounds. | Come cautious and wary, and defies the utmost skill of the 
However, she carries me well. most expert bronper. Une of this sort is now roaming the 
I cannot be with you on the occasion of the tenth anniver- | Woods in fancied security, and he has thwarted my efforts 
sary of the Forest AND STREAM. Not in the flesh, but in | three years, but left a part of his foot in the ~~ the last 
the spirit, I will be there. Most likely when that little | time he came around. He would have been sec had the - 
event comes off I shall be under the hemlocks, or on (per- | trap been large enough to take in the whole foot. But I do 
haps under) a forest lake. I shall be sorry to miss seeing | not despair, since I was able to take into camp one as cun- 
you. I shall be glad to miss the blistering, seething city. ning and wary as he; and at the risk of the charge of vanity, 
For brick and mortar breed filth and crime; 1 will relate how it was accomplished. 
Bs + e-sonihed ailiaeth ehemeaenlnieiiemes As usual, my traps were placed in well-beaten paths made 
ee ee os rt ce’ by bears in crossing from one favorite haunt to another. All 
Aaah Te Sty WERDER ANOS rer eee at once I found them dragged out several feet from their 
By the curse paved in with the lanes and streets. place, evidently by a cusaleg old bear. I set them with 
eater nicety in new places, but again he found them out. 
had to study up something new. The usual method was 
to place the trap one side of a small fallen tree lying at right 
angle to the path, as in stepping over the same he is less 
cautious. The old fellow seemed to know this old trick. 
Where the ground is hard, bears will invariably step in the 
same places; so that in time quite deep places are sunk in 
the path. With my sheath knife I carefully cut out one of 
these depressions with quite a margin of soil around it; 
bedded the trap in the path where a thick growth of small 
brush almost. hid the path, placed the deceptive stepping- 
place on the pan and filled in around to look natural. 5 
to finish up, I made a large cup of birch bark and brought 
water from a brook, and with a whisk of fir boughs cleansed 
off all scent and gave the ground an old, settled look. On 
my next visit I had the old man, and an uglier fellow I never 
saw. His actions showed plainly that he considered it a 
mean trick. I will add that he was an immense fellow. 1 
forget his dimensions, but my friend, Amos E. Bates, of 
Boston, paid me $25 for his pelt. 
Corp. Lor WARFIELD. 
Camp GLEw, New Brunswick, July 14, 1883. 





BIRD NOTES FROM OHIO. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been sojourning at this point (Calumet) on the Ohio 
River, nearly three weeks looking for something new to 
amuse me and help to pass the weary hours of suffering. 
The steamers, with their immense fleets of coal barges in tow, 
reminds me of what Dr. Erasmus Darwin wrote about one 
hundred and thirty years sfnce: 


“Soon shall thy arm, mighty stream, from afar 
Drag the slow barge and drive the rapid car.” 


You will find this prediction in a book published by him, 
entitled ‘‘The Botanic Garden,” long since out of print. 

I find the fauna aud flora of this region quite different 
from that of Bedford, twelve miles north of Cleveland. We 
frequently see large flocks of pelicans here, and several other 
kinds of birds, that we never see ninety miles north of this 
place. Among them are the Carolina wren and the cardinal 
grosbeak. The latter remains here the year through and 

, breeds here, and is a bird of great beauty and in domestica- 

tion is often one of the sweetest songsters known. I once 
offered for one of these sweet singers $150, which was re- 
fused by the owner. 

Last winter my son used to place corn on the window sill 
of his house here, and one of these birds came every morn- 
ing for his corn breakfast. Sometimes my son would forget 
to put the corn on the window sill, but Mr. Grosbeak was 
bound to have his breakfast, and by repeated raps with his 
beak on the window reminded my son of his stupid negli- 
gence, nor would he cease his rapping until the corn was 
placed on the window sill. The intelligence of birds is won- 
derful. I once had five tame humming birds—so tame that 
they would light on my hand; but it would be too longa yarn 
to tell you my experience With these little gems of the feath- 
ered tribes that inhabit our beautiful world. 

Always yours truly, 
. GARLICK, 











stay. 
Liskek my cordial congratulations on your decennial birth- 
day. Yours for the cause, J. A. HENSHALL. 
CynTHiana, Ky., July. 10, 1883. 






































THE CRUISE OF THE SAIRY GAMP. 


Dear Forest and Stream: 
I am here at the First Lake of the Fulton chain (July 20), 







































































And lungs are poisoned, and shoulders bowed 
In the smothering reek of mill and mine. 

And Death stalks in on the struggling crowd— 
But he shuns the shadow of oak and pine. 


You meet my views handsomely. Since the days of 
Porter’s Spirit of the Times, I have not written for any paper 
or magazine with which [ seemed to be so fairly en rapport 
as with Forest AND STREAM. You strike the men at home 
that I strike on lake, river, carry, outlet and inlet; that I 
meet in the deep woods, under the hemlocks, on the lone- 
liest routes, in forest camps. Occasionally I meet a man 
like Capt. Beardslee (‘‘Piseco”) who hails me as a ‘‘FoREST 
AND STREAM man.” Then wesit up, and hold sweet converse 
until the ‘‘wee short hour ayont the twal.” 

It is wonderful, how the average outer can spend so much 
money for such meagre returns in sport and recreation. 
The heavy loads of useless ¢mpedimenta with which he 
fatigues himself, are past understanding. I always sym- 
pathize with him. He is liberal, genial, and always willing 
to pay two prices for what he requires, and he is mostly 
swindled. He pays his money, but has no choice. 

The mosquitoes, black flies and punkies deplete his arter- 
ial circulation; landlords, guides, and buckboarders deplete 
his pockets. He only asks a good time for his brief outing. 
He is more than willing to pay for it. He is safe to pay. 
The good time is not so certain as it should be. But Ill 
write more when I have more time. Am driven just now 
with fishing. NESSMUK. 


THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 


Kditor Forest and Stream: 

It gratifies all your readers to know that Forest AND 
STREAM has reached its tenth year, with every prospect of 
attaining many more ten years, and that it has gone on im- 

roving every year of its existence. I knew more or less 
intimately many of the sportsmen of the past generation, 
those who had the shooting and fishing of which I enjoyed 
the dying, dwindling years, and which now has — dis- 
appeared, the men who made the old Spirit of the Times, 
Porter’s Spirit, what it used to be when it was the organ of 
all the true sportsmanship of America, and filled a place now 
more nearly occupied by the ForEst AND STREAM than by 
any other paper of the present day. I was just coming on 
to the carpet when they were going off, for it must not be 
supposed thatI am an antique or intend to be put on the 
shelf with the bric-a-brac. I have numbered but little more 
than five times the age of FoREsT AND STREAM, but I knew 
Porter and Frank Forester, and Harry Toler and Bill Pen- 
nigton, and Gen. Cadwalader, and id omne genus. And such 
shooting as we used to have would make a latter day sports- 
man with his breech-loader think he was a latter day saint, 
and had attained perfect bliss. Sixty woodcock a day, 
average bag for two weeks’ steady shooting: seventy-four 

uail and four partridges one day in the fall; a common 
thing to shoot away all the powder and shot our pouches 
would carry. For ten years past—just the life of the ForEst 
AND StTREAM—I have been killing ducks and —_ snipe. 
Ducks and bay snipe! Have lain on my back day 
in a batteau, have fought mosquitoesin a blind by the sound- 
ing sea. The men whose names are mentioned above would 
hardly condescend to such degradation. They killed noth- 
ing that their dogs would not point, and such dogs as we 
had. That was before the era of bench shows, and we used 
to boast of what our dogs did in the field, not whatsome one 
thought of them in aring. It was not fashionable, hardly 
reputable to ‘‘go a gunning” as late as when I was a boy, 
and my predecessors had to sneak out of the city and keep 
their dogs hidden if they would maintain a business or pro- 
Sundnsiak eoputation.. Now the breech-loader and the bam- 
boo-rod are the fashion, and even the ‘‘dude” talks sport. 

Though I speak thus of the past, I have hopes that the 
‘‘good old times” will be capped by better new times in the 
future. I can see the way to this clearly, with trout, salmon 
and bass through the aid of-fishculture, und there will 
a be some way yet discovered to protect and increase 
the birds. There is no better, purer, or nobler pleasure in 
life than what is to be obtained by the aid of the rod and 
the gun and the dog. Medical men say that exercise, to be 
beneficial, should be that which gives the mind a .rest while 
it gives: the muscles work, that:it should,be pleasant, agree- 
able and exhilarating, in other words recreation, that tends 
to ‘‘recreate” the worn oft and used up nerves and muscles, 
Every man who opposes field sports on the ground that they 
are cruel, is either ignorant or hypocritical. In treating 
them remember the Scripture,:‘‘Answer not a fool according 
to his folly,” ; 



























Cauumet, O., July 14. 


THEN AND NOW. 

I am reminded that the Forest AND STREAM is nearing 
the close of the first ten years of its existence. While con- 
gratulations are in order, it is pleasing to note, in this con- 
nection, the evolution of outdoor sports during the last de- 
cade, and the survival of the fittest means and methods 
which has given them their present prominence and favor- 
able consideration. These results are due, in a large meas- 
ure, to the influence of this popular journal molding public 
opinion in accordance with its declared mission to inculcate 
a healthy interest in outdoor recreation and study, and which 
profession, by the way, has been religiously observed and 
scrupulously performed. 

It is only necessary to take a retrospective glance over the 
ten years just passed in all matters relating to the rod, the 
gun, the dog, the yacht, the canoe, fishculture, and the 
study of natural history, to be convinced of the great and 
healthful influence of popular journals devoted to these sub- 
jects. Within this comparatively brief time we have seen 
the first prize meeting at Creedmoor; the development of 
the hammerless gun, the glass ball and clay pigeon; the or- 
ganization of dog bench shows and field trials; the rise of 
the cutter, and the deep sea-going yacht with outside ballast; 
the introduction of the sailing and paddling canoe; the 
splendid achievements of the fishculturists, and the increased 
love for the study of natural history. 

And the art of angling, with the improvements in the ap- 
pliances thereunto pertaining, will not suffer by a compari- 
son with the progress of any other outdoor recreation. The 
love of angling ‘has not only greatly increased during the 
past ten years, but it more nearly approaches and deserves its 
appellation of the ‘‘gentle art” at the present day, than ever 
before. This is to be attributed chiefly to the healthful 
sentiments and wise counsels of the masters of the art as 
promulgated in the columns of the ForEst AnD STREAM. 
Fishing for count and the slaughter of the innocents, and 
the torturing of the fish when caught by a lingering death, 
now meet with the opprobrium of all true disciples of the 
craft, and have become abhorrent and despicable practices. 

But while the act of angling has progressed in this satis- 
factory manner, especially has the black bass and black bass 
angling come into marked prominence during the past de- 
cade. Ten years ago but few anglers could distinguish the 
differences between the large and small-mouthed bass, which 
were known ip various sections of the country by a hundred 
local names. The angling authors even Knew less about 
them than many of their readers. There was also much 
confusion regarding the differentiation of the species by 
naturalists. tn the very month and year in which the first 
number of FoREST AND STREAM was issued, Prof. Theo. 
Gill read his masterly paper, defining the species, before the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
This was the corner-stone upon which was subsequently 
built the true history of the black bass. At the present day 
every intelligent angler knows what a black bass is, and 
what it is not. In ten short years it has become the peer of 
the salmon and trout, and when another decade of years 
shall have roiled around it will be dividing the honors with 
those superb game fishes of Europe, for it has already been 
introduced, successfully, into Great Britain and Germany. 

Ten years ago the same tackle was generally used for the 
black bass as for the channel catfish, and he was fished for 
inthe same way. True, a few anglers in Kentucky and 
several adjoining States had been using the Meck reel and 
light cane rods for twenty-five years, but the majority of 
anglers used heavy rods and coarse tackle, or the hand-line 
and spoon. At that time the lightest bait rodssold for black 
bass fishing weighed about sixteen ounces, and were at least 
twelve feet long:: In the first volume.of ForEsT AND 
STREAM there was not advertised a single article of tackle, 
fér black bass ‘fishing, except the trolling spoon. ‘Fhe 
energies of the manufacturers were directed toward the 
salmon, the trout, and the striped bass, in accerdanee with 
the demands of their customers. Here and there an 
appreciative fly-fisher used heavy trout fly-tackle for the 
black bass, but they were few and far between; indeed, 
in the first volume of FaREst AND STREAM quite a lengthy 




































































SOME WOLF STORIES. 


I have often wondered what became of the wolves which 
formerly abounded in the forests of this State. It was a 
favorite saying of the hunters that ‘‘they followed the deer,” 
whick disappeared about the time the wolves did. But this 
I know to be untrue, as the former went to Boston and New 
York—by rail. Itis probable that the loss of their food sup- 
ply caused a general migration of the wolves to some distant 
part of the country. I made their acquaintance in boyhood, 
and studied their habits as closely as circumstances would 
admit for some years; but while forming a high opinion of 
their intelligence, I was very much mystified by some of 
their characteristics. 

For instance, although they almost always go in families 
of from four to eight, they do not run their game in that 
manner, but detail one, and sometimes two of their number 
for that duty, and although the remainder usually contrived 
to be ‘“‘in at the death,” they did not get there by following 
the trail, and I de not know what instinct guided them to . 
the right spot in the trackless woods. 

It is well known among hunters that a deer will bound . 
further when pressed by wolves than under any other cir- 
cumstances. r have twice measured leaps of thirty feet 
made by does while flying before these dreaded foes, but one 
of these was on slightly descending ground, twenty-seven 
feet being the longest I have ever known them to make 
when followed by dogs. It always had a depressing effect 
on me to come across the tracks of a wolf in pursuit of a 
deer; silent as ‘the grave, relentless as fate, inevitable as 
death. The efforts of the noble q to escape from its 
tireless pursuer always reminded me of the struggles of i 
humanity to put off the grim messenger which runs us all to 
earth at last. t 

Although a wolf will starve before it will touch a deer killed 
and hung up by a hunter, it will not hesitate to ——- 
one killed by itself and afterward recovered | the hunter 
and hung up, as I twice learned, to my cost. On the first 
occasion | had wounded a fat doe with my last bullet, and 

ot to camp too late to return that night. The next morn> 
ing I reached the ground bright and early, but an old she- 
wolf and her three whelps had corralled my deer and eaten 
the larger part of the neck and foreshoulder. They had 
taken a very quict departure, unseen, on my approach, and 
I dressed the game and hung it up ia the usual manner. 
Four days afterward, on revisiting the oe. I found it torn 
down and consumed by the same interesting family that had 
laid claim to it at first. TT 28 

Some time after this affair 1 wounded a fawn, at. tne end 
of a hard day’s hunt. It had rained steadily all day, and 
as the bushes were loaded with snow in the morning, with 
eighteen inches on the ground, I was so wet, tired and hun- 
gry, that I was fain to leave it tili morning. It cleared off 
extremely cold and windy during the night, and at sunrise 
I mounted my snow-shoes and sought out the track of my f 
wounded deer. I had followed it out a very short distance 7 
from where I left it the night before, when 1 saw where an 
exceedingly large wolf, which had-been following the back 
track, turned short and ran in the opposite direction: The 
track was perfectly fresh, and I supposed that I had met 
him; but he kept the track, and I found that he had followed 
it the wrong way for over half a mile—their capability to 
detect the difference not being at all to that of a good 
deerhound, T pushed on rapidly, hoping to save my -veni- 































































































































































































low, serubby pine, and whence it | live?” but when he saw his associates knock over foxes at | camp before dark, and ‘Uncle Tom” soon had a good hot 
had just gone, taking very short and bounds; but | sixty and seventy yards when he had no confidence in the | supper of fried trout and mealy potatoes with wild straw 
within ten feet of its bed. A few | “umbrella” at over forty, he ‘had to come;”’ and what | berries to wind up with, ready for us, and we thenslept ‘‘the 


rods further on I found it dead, its jugular vein cut, a few | would “Uncle” Nathan have said —— years ago if a man 


uivering as I reached the spot. The ravenous; But I need not continue the story; it is familiar to us all. 


there till the deer 
rendering it an easy er Warned by my | ward bringing about this happy state of things. 

rience, I hung my deer by a 

‘limb on a a? pine, with its head nearly | club during the first year of existence, more than nine years 


ward, I was thun 
dle; the wolf. by placing its fore feet against the tree, had 
succeeded in devouring the head, neck and fore shoulders. 
I had no idea, till then, how far a hungry wolf could stretch 
himself 


The howling of a 
any time, but when 
alone in the woods on a dark, cloudy night, and in one’s 
immediate vicinity, it is simply blood-c g. There may 
be men who can listen to it under such circumstances un- 
moved, but the writer is not of that number. 

Besides its how] the wolf sometimes gives utterance to a 
bark, which [ have never heard but three times. On each 
of these occasions a man was the object barked at; and I 
doubt if they sound this note under any other circumstances. 
The tone is very deep, delivered slowly and deliberately, 
and each time in exactly the same key, and is in strange 
contrast to the rapid, ene yelp of the coyote. I shall 
t the first time 
day in February, on the Mattawamkeag River, where 1 was 

jutting in my second season in alumber camp. The ‘‘boss” 
gone some way up the river to visit another camp, and 
as some of us were lounging in the dooryard in the after- 
noon we heard a deep bay, like that of a —— mastiff, per- 
haps half 2 dozen times repeated, and we fe 
what dog it could be, as there was no camp in that direc- 
tion, nor any settlement for miles. It was apparently on the 
river, and was nearly a mile from camp. In less than 
twenty minutes the ‘‘boss” appeared, looking very white 
and breathless, and saying that there was a freshly killed 
deer lying on the ice, nearly midway of the river, and an 
enormous wolf sat on the further bank and barked at him 
as he came by. 

Now, one of the crew had brought a bottle of strychnine 
into camp, and had often urged me to put some of it in bait 
for wolves, and go shares in the proceeds. He was afraid 
to handle it, and as this was the first I had ever seen, I was 
very shy of it myself; but here was too good an opportunity 
to be lost. Being totally unacquainted with the manner in 
which the poison should 
taking some fat pork from the barrel and, cutting it into 
put some of the poison into each; then 
shouldering an old ‘‘light infantry piece,” which was com- 
mon property in camp, while my partner armed himself 
with an ax, we sta 
lying as described, a few rods from the further shore, a 
noble buck, with his hinder parts frightfully mangled and 
eaten; but there were no wolf tracks on the. ice. W 
ever, found the tracks of two on the bank, though there 
were no wolves in sight. Following back-on the tracks of 
the deer we found t 
fifty rods back from the river, and had torn ‘great mouth- 
fuls out of it, one after the other, till at last it had fallen 
dead on the ice, and the wolves, always suspicious of open 
views in the daytime, and probably seeing the man coiain 
down the river, had been deterred from following. We 
deposited our poisoned pork on different parts of the carcass 
and returned to camp. On returning alone to the spot, early 
the next morning, I found’ that the two wolves had called 
to the feast the largest pack known in that vicinity. Not a 
vestige of the deer remained but the hair, and that was so 
scattered and trampled upon as to be almost indistinguish- 
pork they had utterly rejected. They had gone 
and an old hunter who camped about five miles 
ve told me afterward that he counted the tracks of forty- 
two where they had spread out on a big meadow, that they 
ate all the poisoned 
got seven, but lost as many more that he could not succeed 


smallish pieces, 


I find that I have already made this article too long, with- 
out touching on the stories I started out to tell. must, 
therefore, reserve them for some future number. 


THE CHANGE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


years ago it was truly a bold man who would, in 
broad daylight, drive away from his door dressed in a shout- 
ing suit and with dog and gun in the wagon, and in this 
city the reputable men who would ignore public opinion to 
that extent could easily be counted on one 
on the fingers of one hand. The inborn love of field sports 
is strong, and there have always been a few who would in- 
dulge in them, even in the face of public opinion; but in 
the days of which 1 write it was noticeable that the men of 
position and influence who indulged in this kind of recrea- 
tion would manage on these occasions to get off in the 
morning before their neighbors were up, or else they were 
careful to have the dog and gun tucked well out of sight, 
and ride away in their business suits, carrying their hunting 
clothes under the seat. 
days will agree that I have not overdrawn. 

ut what-a change! Our best citizens are no longer 
ashamed to be called 
seen on the well-kept front lawns of our finest residences, 
and the owners entertain their guests by showing them their 
“new breech-loader.” Men of the highest social position 
e to belong to a sportsmen’s club, which 
occasionally holds a “‘ladies’ day,” when refreshments and 
dispensed, and the ladies spend the afternoon . 
big tent watching their husbands and fathers} From Colebroke on Saturday, July 7, by stage to First 
break glass bails and clay pigeons. And they are heard to 
remark, ‘‘Isn’t it just lovely down here?” ‘‘I don’t wonder 
the men enjoy this sort of thing,” etc. 

And what a change 

phernalia;-is it not wonderful? How we older ones did cling 
to our old muzzle-loaders, and as one after another fell into 
line, those who held back would say, ‘‘Well, I may have to 
come to it, but I can’t quite see it yet.” How hard it was 
for “Uncle” Nathan Harrington to give up the ‘‘old um- 
brella” as he used to call it, a gun which he had used. for 
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Cabin,” and a tramp it was. The wood road used by the 
lumbermen in the winter, was a running brook part of the 
way and ankle deep in mud most. of the rest, but we reached 





nearly two miles on the old track—the | thirty-five years, and which had probably dealt out death to 
times, as shown by the blood, but not | more py than has been killed by any other man in the 
to where it had all night, under | State. He would say ‘‘the old gun will last me as long as I 








sleep of the just,” or of the tired sportsman, whtich is pretty 
much the same thing. The wind and rain continued on 
Sunday mornin a the day was spent quietly in camp. 
On Monday I tr d the flies in rain until breakfast, and after 
that meal, Norton and I started up the East Ialet to the 
remains of an enormous dam, built by the Connecticut 
River Lumber Cempany, the center of which had been 
washed out by the spring flood. The stream was swollen 
and turbid, but we got a dozen trout at the dam and reached 
camp at 2 P. M., with about fifty, from six to ten inches 
long. Our party was augmented this afternoon by two more 

ntlemen from New York, and the next day one of them, 

r. G., went up the Inlet again with Norton, while Mr. W. 
and myself tried the stream below, which connects with 
First Lake. 

We got a dozen fair trout in all, all taken below the dam 
at the outlet, and not another bite did we get in two miles, 
but Norton and Mr. G. brought in a fine basket from their 
trip, one of them weighing one and a quarter pounds. 

Wednesday Mr. G. went up the East Inlet again, making 
another good score, and W. and I tried the North Inlet 
which comes from Third Lake. Neither of us baving ever 
been up this stream before, we did not go far enough to 
reach the best ground, but we got baek to camp at two 
o’ciock with sixty trout, but none over 6 0z 

Thursday W. and J took the East Inlet, and got another 
fair lot, one reaching 14 )bs., and several of from 12 to 14 0z. 
and in the afternoon I came out to First Lake and took the 
stage for Colebrook Friday. Saturday was devoted to 
‘Sims’ stream,” with poor result from too high water. 
Monday to Dimonds again, fourteen }1b. trout. ‘Tuesday to 
the ‘‘Capen” brook—‘‘no good.” Trout too small to be 
worth catching. Wednesday home again. 

The whole trip was a highly enjoyable one, but, the fishing 
was sadly marred by the continuous heavy rain; still I ha 
all the trout I wanted to eat, and got two or three dozen 
safely down country to my wife, who begins to think she 
will go with me next year, though she never took such an 
excursion in her life. 

And now, a word about localities and routes. I have no 
desire to interfere with anybody’s kettle of fish, but have 
been quite amused by some letters in ForEsT AND STREAM, 
recommending North Stratford and the Percy House of that 
place, and advising parties to come by the Grand Trunk 
Railroad. 

My advice in this to parties from New York, vither go by 
rail to Springfield, Mass., in the evening, so as to start up 
the Connecticut River R. R. at 8 A. M. the next morning, 
or take the New London boat at 5 P. M., and so over the 
New London Northern road, connecting with the same train 
at Brattleboro. Change at Wells River to the Boston, Con- 
cord and Montreal R. R., and go by that to Greveton Junc 
tion, where you take the Grand Trunk, reaching North 
Stratford to supper. Get that at the Willard House, rignt 
opposite the station, and you will find Mr. Moses, the land- 
lord, a good fellow and a good fisherman; but go on straight 
to Colebrook, and at the Parsons House you will find Mr. 
Bailey ready to attend to all your comforts, and put you on 
the track of the best fishing. 

If early enough in the season visit the Dimond Ponds and 
you will be sure of sport. Wiiliam T. Keyes is a reliable 
guide, and can take you anywhere, even up the Megalloway 
if you wish. 

Jne day’s ride by stage will take you to Second Lake, 
stopping at First Lake for dinner, and getting Mr. Smith to 
send you in by buckboard, but if you have good legs you 
had better ride only to the woods, and walk the five miles in 
to camp, where you will find Capt. Tom Chester and his 
helpmate ‘‘Harding” glad to welcome you, and willing and 
ready tomake you comfortable. Here you are sure of trout, 
either lake or brook, in the lake and inlets, and ‘“‘Uncle 
Tom” appreciates the situation when he says that “he finds 
that those who have been there once always come again.” 

From Colebrook you can reach all these points in a day, 
or go throught Dixville Notch to Clear Stream or Eirol 
Dam, and so to the Rangeleys, while at North Stratford you 
are just a little too far off to do it easily. 

I have written this more hastily than l liked, for I want 
it to reach you with my congratulations for the closing 
number of your twentieth volume, and as the legitimate 
successor of the dear old Spirit, with whose reminiscences | 
began, may you always keep up with the times, may your 
lines be cast in pleasant waters, and your shadow never 
grow less. I remain, yours ever, Von W. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
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sprung upon its back and remained | And now I think we shall all — that our good friend, 
d fallen exhausted, its small size and | the Forest anp Stream, has done much, very much, to- 








brel securely | I well remember the evening, when in the meeting of cur 






und. On going for it a weck after-|ago, a member made the motion that the Forest AND 
ck to find nothing left but the sad- | Srream be added to the papers in our club room. The 
per was then less than a year old, and probably not a half 
ozen copies were taken in this city. Now there is scarcely 
a sportsman who feels that he can do without it; and on 
this its tenth anniversary let us, sportsmen of Worcester, 
unite in the following sentiment: The ForEsT AND STREAM, 
in the future asin the past, may it be always found standing 
boldly for all that is just and right pertaining to sportsmen’s 
interests, und long continue to enjoy that measure of success 
it so richly merits. K. 
Worcester, Mass., July 20, 1883. 
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TROUT IN THE CONNECTICUT LAKES. 


My Dear Forest and Stream: 

I had almost written ‘Dear Spirit,” as in the olden time, 
and as the words meet my eyes, the memories of the old 
office in Barclay street come back thick and fast;,and I sce 
again the familiar figures of the ‘‘Tall Son of York,” with 
his clear blue eyes and his flowing beard; of jolly and genial 
John Richards, and active Dick Hayes, while Frank For- 
ester, and Phil Anthon and the ‘‘Doctor,” and ‘‘Long Mas- 
sachusetts,” and Albert Pike and a score more, make their 
appearance in the sanctum, and recall tae days when they 
were all in the land of the living, and the ‘‘Old Spirit” was 
the only sportsmen’s oracle. 

It makes me think of the years which have passed, since I 
first entered those doors, and which have thinned my locks, 
and grizzled my beard, as well as hardened my hearing, till 
I can no longer hear the cluck of the ruffed grouse among 
the underbrush by the side of the grassy wood-road, or listen 
for the bark of the gray squirrel among the oaks. Still, I 
can wield the rod and cast the line as deftly as ever, and 
have just returned from a ten days’ vacation on Connecticut 
Jakes, and Dimond Ponds, and the trout streams of Upper 
Coos county, where I have plied the oar and paddle, and 
waded the rivers, with as much zest as I did forty years ago, 
though I could hardly make the time over a long ‘“‘carry” 
that 1 could in the days gone by. 

And, by the way, lam glad to see that what you have 
called the ‘‘Forester pact has died out; for though his 
sporting stories, all of which I have, are admirable in their 
way, he was hardly reliable authority on fish and fishing, 
and all his works of that class are tinctured with that love of 
the social glass, which has worked incalculable injury to 
many younger men, and which finally brought him to an 
untimely end. 

Iam right glad to see that Forest AND STREAM takes 
strong ground against the persistent introduction of the 
whisky-bottle, as a necessary ingredient in every account of 
a fishing excursion. I have been there, and know what I 
am talking about, and for the last dozen years a rubber 
drinking-cup in my pocket, and the springs and streams, are 
— resource, whether for fish or game. 

he young men who have perpetrated the “‘gush,” of 
which you have spoken, could never have seen poor Herbert, 
or they would not have written of his manly form, or his 
commanding presence, for though tough and wiry, and a 
good stot, and a keen sportsman, he was what, in Western 
parlance, would have been called ‘‘an or’nary looking little 
cuss.” 

However, enough of this, I set out to give you some notes 
of my trip to the Connecticut Lakes, which was unfortu- 
nately delayed so long by pressing business matters, that I 
did not have the success I expected, though I lived on trout 
all the time for ten days. 

Starting for the north on the morning of July 3, by the 
Boston, Concord & Montreal Road; Groveton Junction, on 
the Grand Trunk, was reached at 6:30 P. M., and after a 
delay of half an hour, for the train from Portland, we got 
to North Stratford at 7:30. Supper was wext in order, and 
that being supplied in the most satisfactory manner at the 
Willard House, Hiram Blanchard’s six-horse stage-coach 
took us in, and deposited us safely at the doors of the fisher- 
man’s headquarters, the Parsons House, at Colebrook, at 
10:80. 

Heavy thunder showers in rapid succession were the order 
of the day for the 4th of July, and the morning of the 5th, 
but in the afternoon of the latter day we started for ‘‘the 
Dimonds,” to be overtaken by another shower just as we 
got there, aud kept awake part of the night by a succession 
of the same. 

Friday morning early, we tried the fly on the upper pond 
for two hours without success, the heavy rains having driven 
all the flies off the water, and no fish were inclined to rise. 
In the afternoon we tried the lower pond, with the same ill 
success, only getting half a dozen two ounce trout with the 
worm, the fly being useless, and returned that night to 
Colebrook. 

The elegant little camp hotel of Mr. Rolfe, at the Dimonds, 
was burnt by some villainous incendiary last winter, but 
Mr. Martin B. Noyes has puta very nice little wooden building 
on the site, for a dining-room and kitchen, and has a small 
encampment of large wall tents around it, well fitted with 
comfortable beds, and I can cordially and confidently recom- 
mend any sportsman to him, and to the care of Mrs. Noyes, 
and inform them, that‘although my luck was poor, one of 
the gentlemen who was with me, and fared no better, filled 
a large basket one day last week, while I was up at Connec- 
ticut Lake. 
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PENOBSCOT. 







IN RE FOREST AND STREAM. 


What more suggestive words to the lover of nature, or to 
the sportstian, than those above writ? Everybody loves 
them in a greater or less degree, and if the tongue does not 
tell of them they surely are in the mind. The impressions 
formed, ay, and the healthful rambles taken in forest and 
by stream in childhood, are recalled in later years and tend 
to keep the heart young and the life pure; aught that does 
this is a blessing to every soul and the influence salutary to 
all. The review of a life, whatever or whosever that life 
may be, is an interesting and instructive study. All lives 
are made up of little things—‘‘trifles light as air”—yet each 
one has its influence and the aggregate of each, for good or 
ill, is to all apparent. This sum of all is the height whence 
we look back upon the past, and like an outlook from a 
mountain-top, we see a varied landscape, of 

“Ample room and verge enough” 
in all directions, from which we turn with joy or grief, as the 
case may be. 

Moralizing thus far I gladly turn to Forest AND STREAM 
and wish it ‘‘good luck” as it begins another decade of iu- 
fluence and usefulness. The aim and purpose of every pub- 
lication should be to give its readers the best and purest text 
obtainable in whatever line its thought may be directed. A 
paper devoted to field sports exclusively has a niche to fill 
which is unique, and, if kept toa high standard of excel- 
lence,.should be more and more appreciated by those who go 
a-field in quest of fur, fin or feather.” To elevate and purify, 
to be neither too ‘‘light” nor too ‘‘heavy,” and.to be yiven a 
place on the library tablé or on a cotter’s window-sill, to 
be welcomed to the distant camp-fire, or to the home-circle 
around. the hearthstone, should aiford scope for a high order 
of talent in all connected therewith: 

The Forgst ann STREAM has won for itself a name and 
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Lake House where there is a first-class little hotel, with such 
appointments, and cookery as are seldom seen in the back- 
woods, and after dinner there Ned Norton with two young 
gentlemen from Boston and New York, and the writer 
started in. for Second Lake; taking a ‘‘buckboard” to the 
edge of the woods. Here another tremendous thunder 
shower overtook us, and we took refuge until it was over in 
a friendly barn, the last one in the State, where we spent an 
hour and a half, and then slinging our knapsacks over our 
houlders started in for the five miles tramp to ‘Uncle Tom’s 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 









a fame which it may be proud of, and as. it caters to the 
taste of gentlemen sportsmen, it will always be in demand 
and appreciated by the increasing class. to which it ministers. 
Every editor and publisher knows that there is a Scylla and 
Charybdis endangering the success of his venture every day, 
but a careful outlook and bit of judgment may save from 
wreck 

The firm stand taken by Forest anD STREAM on many 
questions of vital import to those who love to be face to face 
with nature, is commendable, and has won it a place that 
is enviable in the ranks of modern publications. 

The great problem, how to preserve game and how to enact 
und enforce game laws, must engage its attention till its 
humane work in that direction is rewarded by the establish- 
ment of just laws and humane practice of field sports, and the 
paper that leads the van in this direction, may be assured of 
success and support. May the next decade of the existence 
of Forest AND STREAM prove me a true prophet as to the 
above, and a welcome guest to all who love the companion- 
ship of a dog, or ‘‘be quiet and go a-angling.” O. W. R. 

OssiPce Park, July 23, 1883. 


‘“PODGERS” DISCOURSES OF DOGS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Sitting under the shade of a tree, enjoying the utter 
abandon and luxury of perfect rest and laziness, is not cal- 
culated to arouse one to effort; and it is astonishing how 
lazy and torpid one can get to be, after a few days of such a 
life—unbroken except by the drowsy humming of the bees— 
doing nothing. 

I have just been poring over the last number of ForEst 
AND STREAM; and the various interesting articles on guns, 
dogs, etc., have set me to thinking of the changes that have 
taken place in the years since when, as a boy, I roamed the 
woods of old Otsego county in quest of partridge, and lay 
for hours behind a stump, watching a dry tree for wild 
pigeons in a wheat stubble. We were armed with an old- 
fashioned, long, single-barreled shotgun, that had been 
altered, after years of service as a flintlock, to percussion, 
just then coming into fashion, when tow wads, or an old 
newspaper did oor in place of Ely’s pink-edged of the 
present day; and there was a powder horn, from which the 
powder was poured into the palm of the hand; an eel-skin 
shotbag, with the plug held between the teeth while the 
charge of shot was measured out the same way, by the eye; 
and then the thin small copper caps in a green paper box, 
marked D. G., which we boys always interpreted as stand- 
ing for ‘‘d good”—a definition not always borne out in 
practice, as only about half of them would go off. The old 
gun was loaded to kill, and when a flock of pigeons settled 
in the tree, with whaf breathless tremor we laid the ancient 
piece across the stump and took a long aim at the thickest of 
the bunch, expecting to be knocked over backward when 
she went off (and generally were), but ready to lay down the 
gun and rush to the foot of the tree and pick up the half 
dozen birds; then retire to the stump, load up again, and sit 
down again for a ong wait for the next flock. How proud 
we were to lug home our game, especially if we had a part- 
ridge sandwiched between the bunch, which we had knocked 
over after along crawl on hands and knees to the log on 
which the chap’s drumming had betrayed his presence. We 
knew little about wing shots in those days. 

1 well remember the first fancy outfit that was brought to 
our village by ‘‘a city feller.” It was a revelation, and we 
boys looked open-mouthed at the long, double shot bag that 
hung over his shoulder, with charges and bright copper 
flask with powder gauge carried in the breast pocket, and 
the wonder of a game bag. We learned, however, to look 
with some contempt on this fancy outfit when we went out 
with the young man, for he affected great contempt for 
shooting at a sitting bird, but seldom hit a flying one; while 
us country boys went in for all we could see sitting, and got 
all the game. 

In those good old days birds were plentiful, and the 
streams of old Delaware county were full of trout, and if 
our tackle was rude compared to the fisherman’s outfit of the 
present day, we always came home with a big ‘‘string.” 
Our lines we made ourselves from hair from the tails of the 
farmer’s old mares, which we surreptitiously pulled as the 
teams stood under the shed of the country store, while the 
old farmer was inside bartering his butter and cheese for 
tobacco and tea; and they were good lines, too. My gov- 
ernor was accounted the best fisherman in the county, and 
was the only one that used the ‘‘fly,” which he made him- 
self. I shall never forget my first lesson in its use. We 
boys went in for landing our fish by muscular effort: they 
gezxerally struck the ground forty feet behind us or lodged 
hook, line and all in the branches of a hemlock twenty feet 
high, involving a climb to release oar prized hook; for our 
stock was usually limited to what half a dozen eggs surrep- 
titiously obtained would purchase at the village store. 

Those were the days before the Erie Railroad had brought 
its thousands of fishermen to the streams of Western New 
York. In fact fishing and shooting (hunting as it was called) 
was considered as an evidence of ‘“‘shiftlessness.” It was 
very discrediteble for a boy to be seen with a gun or ‘“‘fish- 
pole” over his shoulder stealing off through the back lots, 
and a boy known to be so affected was denominated ‘‘a 
shiftiess creature,” that would never come to any good. 
When the governor once ran for Congress his political 
enemies made great capital out of the fact that he ‘‘fished 
and hunted,” and I really believe he lost many votes thereby. 
But the governor was too fond of the sport to be influenced, 
and I really believe would have chosen a cloudy day on a 
trout stream to a Senatorship. His fondness for angling has 
fallen unabridged on the shoulders of the undersigned. To 
look back to those primitive days when only here and there 
a fisherman was found, and a man that ‘‘hunted” was ex- 
ceptional, not more than one of each kind perhaps in any 
town. and comparing the present sets one to thinking where 
we will land fifty years hence, at the rate we are going on. 
‘here is scarcely a boy ten years of age of well-to-do 
parents now that has not a gun, a watch, and split bamboo, 
and talks knowingly of ‘‘seasons,” ‘‘catches” and ‘‘bags.” 
I look over your paper and see endless discussions and hair- 
splittings on questions and matters of shooting science that 
were never dreamed of in our philosophy a few years since 
—points so fine that one requires a magnifying aes to see 
them. Then see the beautiful guns that are made now, the 





split. bamboos, the finest tackle, in the manufacture of 
which heavy capital is embarked and the most skillful 
artisans are employed. Verily, to seea sportsman’s outfit 
in thése days is to call forth the most rapturous and enthu- 
siastic admiration; and then to see the owner of all_this 
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very fish come up to look at:‘him in wonder, as ugual 
ae leads to trouble. And yet. I don’t. deny. it 58 nice 
to have all these nice things. No-one admires t more 


than your humble servant, .and no one perhaps has ‘‘fooled 
away” more money in their acquirement, and will continue 
to do so as long as he has any. 

In all this march of progress in the art.of sport, Iam glad 
to see dogs taking their proper place in shooting society and, 
for that matter, in society of all kinds. In old times the 
family dog was an unappreciated institution; he was seldom 
admitted to the social hearth, was broomsticked. out. of the 
house with relentless vigor and made to shiver cold winter 
nights on a bed of chips in the corner of the open wood- 
house. No accounted food housekeeper would tolerate a 
dog in the house. I will oneent my dear old mother who, 
ae a mental reservation and as a concession to the gov- 
ernor’s weakness for dogs, allowed. us boys and the two 
hounds, Sport and Lion, to roll on the rug. in front of the 
kitchen fire together winter evenings. e were all young 
pups together, and when tired of play fell asleep socially. in 
a heap, dogs and boys making pillows of each other. But 
in these days dogs are dogs, and as I walk up Fifth avenue 
and see many a Jittle Yorkshire with a blue ribbon around 
his neck sitting up gravely ee the world at large 
from the window of a thousand-dollar carriage, I say to 
myself, ‘‘Go it, my little fellow. You are as worthy and 
have just as good a right to be there, probably, as the people 
you are with; you have qualities that entitle you to a posi- 
tion in any society. I am glad to see you having your day 
at last.” 

I know a great many dogs, some intimately and some as 
mere street acquaintances; dogs that I meet in my rambles 
and we always ‘‘pass the time of day,” and most of those 
are dogs of respectability and high character—educated, 
intelligent dogs—polite dogs, that always give you a glance 
of recognition and a wag of their tails. In habits they are 
much more respectable than their owners often. Dogs never 
waste their time in beer and billiard saloons and have fo tell 
lies about important business engagements when they get 
home at two o’clock in the morning. The express companies 
seem to have a proper appreciation of the honesty and char- 
acter of the dog. You will see on the panels of Adams Ex- 
press wagons a safe, and as an emblem of honesty and fidelity 
a dog lying alongside of it.: Why was not a man placed 
there? Why the dog in preference? Why? Well, never 
mind why; the man who designed the illustration probably 
knew the difference, and who could be trusted alongside a 
safe and who couldn’t. It is about the best illustration I 
know of and a proper tribute to dog’s-superiority over man- 
kind. 

When at the dog show recently held at Madison. Square, 
as I walked along the row of kennels and observed the hand- 
some intelligent countenances of the dogs, I mentally com- 
pared their faces with those of the ‘‘bench show” in the 
square that I had just passed before entering. I will venture 
to say that 1 could select one hundred dogs at random that 
had more intelligent faces, better qualities, and were inevery 
way superior to any hundred bench sitters in the Square. 
There are as many grades and classes in dogs as in people. 
There are dogs that fit exactly the grade of society that 
affect them. Commencing with the bull, where do you find 
him? With the “sporting” fraternity, the prize-ring advo- 
cates; so on up to the noble setter, the gentleman’s dog. 

On some other occasion, when not quite as indolent as at 
this moment, I will write a chapter on dogs from personal 
experience, without reference to their ‘‘points,” or the do; 
science of the present day. I think I know a good dog an 
a good gun from practical experience, which is about as 

ood a source of judgment as theories and book teaching. 
Featon that the rule of judging dogs at the bench shows 
are beyond my comprehension, and if I was a dog of an 
pride or self-appreciation, I should enter my proiest. 

ood dog is a good dog all the world over, even if deficient 
in some little physical points. The handsomest are not 
necessarily the best. 

Homely men, as a rule, are the mostintellectual. I apply 
the moral to suit my own views, if those of nobody else. 

PopDGERs. 
On Op Lone IsLanp’s SEA Girt SHORE, July, 1883. 


THE MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have to-day returned from a trip through Illinois, In- 
diana and Obio, and find your reminder of my promise 
made vou some time ago to report what the association are 
doing. I could be brief and say nothing, but come tc think 
a little closer conclude that we are doing considerable. We 
are setting a good example. Not like the young man who 
advertised for board in some family where his Christian 
example would be an equivalent to shekels, but an example 
of resignation. The vow defunct Michigan Legislature 
cooled our ardor considerably. Our great aim was to get a 
game warden—only one—appointed by the State; but 
work hard as we could, we failed. We had tried the exper- 
iment to our own satisfaction, in keeping Mr. Higby in the 
field for eight or nine months, supporting him by funds sub- 
scribed by individuals. The plan was excellent, and he did 
lots of good work. But we can’t do it for a steady thing. 

We have had such a wet spring and summer that I am 
afraid grouse shooting will be pot. though the birds may 
have nested on higher ground than usual. There were not 
many old birds left to breed this spring, as they were killed 
off last year by water in the same way. Quail will be 
plentiful in most portions of the State. Notwithstandi 
the extreme cold and length of last winter, they winter 
well; we had very little crust, I suppose, was the reason. I 
haven’t heard of any woodcock being seen yet; they proba- 
bly are spread over a wide area, asthe ground is soft every- 
where. 

I hear of trout being taken ina number of streams this 
ear where they had been experimentally planted three or 
our years ago. Near Kalamazoo I hear they are oe 

a good many, and at Farwell onthe F. and P. M. R. 
several parties have cauglit good creels. Those at Farwel 
were planied*some time ago. It is rather carly ye for gray- 
ling fishing, so I have not heard how they do bite—I sup- 
in the usual way, by closing the mouth. If it were not 
tear 
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law later in the season, Now | t' T hare told you all 
the news. You must remember it is between hay and grass 
with us now, and so can’t find anything startling 


Yours.truly, ION 


We B. MERSHON, 
Secretary Michigan Sportsmen’s Association. 
East Sacinaw, Mich., July 20. 


A “FLICKERING.” 


The boys were ‘‘whooping her up” on fish in ‘fiue style, 
and many really creditable efforts had been made. Joe Allen, 
who was a bit ‘‘daft,” had started the ball rolling aes 
that he had caught on the previous evening over fifty bull- 
heads, and that the largest one weighed ‘‘ tiy a — 
and nineteen ounces.”. This was a fair catch, but it soon 
paled into insignificance beside the performancesof the boys, 
who vied with each other in a lavish display of the slimy 
but toothsome cottus that must have depopulated every 
stream and lake for miles around, thus ly account- 
ing for the extreme scarcity of the fish in the 
vicinity. From a pailful to a two bushel and 
a peck basketful the catches had eraiuelly mounted up, 
when Uncle Billy, who had been quietly watching his oppor- 
tunity, coolly filled a two-horse wagon and triumphantly 

araded the wriggling host before us. This was rather a 
mper, and silence fell upon the crowd. Aftera few mo- 
wents some one asked low — he had ever caught. 
With a pitying glance at Uncle Billy he exclaimed, ‘‘Bull- 
heads! Why, you don’t know nothing about ’em; you ought 
to have seen the pile I caught up to Joneses Lake ten or a 
dozen years ago. Why, I pulled out so many that I lowered 
the water in the pond eggzactly a foot and oe inches.” 

HADOW. 


TWO STORIES FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


All hail the tenth anniversay of the Forest aNnD STREAM! 
So say we all of us who dwell beneath the broad portals of 
the Golden Gate and who, even when business but rarel 
permits of our paying our devoirs at the shrine of the syl- 
van goddess, still find an noeloret pleasure in all that ap- 
pertains to the exciting sports of field and flood. Of all the 
sources from which we derive this pleasure, of all the avail- 
able means by which we seek in the picture, the most satis- 
factory substitue for actual personal experience, we know of 
none puser, more faithful or more prolific than the columns 
of this same Forest AND STREAM. 

Indefatigable and eminently successful in its efforts to set 
before its readers all that can interest or instruct them in its 
particular sphere of action, ever advocating those chivalrous 
methods of conduct in the field that ennobles rather than 
degrades the man, and inexorably closing its adverti 
columns to all chicanery and fraud, it has ever done credit 
to itself and to the brilliant galaxy of correspondents that 
adorn its ; 

How ced it would be could all that long line of con- 
tributors be theres together around one grand camp-fire 
on the-tenth birthday of their favorite journal! ‘‘Nessmuk,”’ 
panne “Penobscot,” ‘“‘Byrne” and a host of others 
equally worthy, whose contributions are always hailed with 
delight by its readers in every poe of our Jand, be it in 
Oregon or Wart, annie or Arizona, and apes - long 
to p by the hand and greet as we greet long-tried an 
onaiaeas friends. Methinks such a gathering would be a 
wal iieen day in the memories of those participating in it, the 
recollections of which would ever after be the source of the 
most exquisite pleasure. 

But although all this may not be possible, and many of us, 
at least, must ever remain content to commune through the 
medium of pen and pencil with those who are able to touch 
chords that vibrate in perfect harmony with our own, we 
may still draw some consolation from the thought that the 
pen sometimes reveals a depth of character, heart and soul 
more profound than would be laid bare by even years of as- 
sociation in the ordinary business walks of life. So true is 
this, that to my mind it stands second only to that test of 
fire where many of us have selected kindred spirits out from 
among those who have shared with us the lonely camp-fire 
and stood close by our side amidst all the privations and 
hardships which are the inevitable concomitants ofall those 
who cut loose entirely from civilization and plunge into 
the mountains, forests, or plains, and are thrown almost 
daily into trying situations that bring to light more surely 
and truthfully the innermost characteristics of a man than 
any other position in life. 

‘en years is a big slice in the active life of a man, and 
most of us can bring to mind some comrade, tried and true, 
who during that time has passed over the dark river, far 
beyond the sound of deep-mouthed hound or hunter’s horn. 
Two or three such rise up before me now as the memories of 
those ten years crowd in upon me, and foremost among them 
comes ‘‘Old Pike,” a character well known. to most of the 
lovers of dog and gun in this city and further north. Old 
Pike was the only name he went by or acknowledged, and I 
doubt if any one here knew it was not his true men ; 
but several hunters on Puget Sound, where he had hunted 
and trapped for many years, assured me that Pike wasa 
title he acquired in some unknown way soon after he arrived 
on the coast; and that some persons still living at Port 
Townsend knew what his real name was. An old Californ- 
ian on hearing the name would immediately take it for 
granted that he was from Missouri, but this also would be 
an error as he was born in one of the three most northern 
New England States, and coming here-by water had never, 
as I believe, visited any of what were formerly known as 
the Western States. 

Old Pike was a character all by himself. When I first 
knew him he was about fifty years of age, a large, power- 
fully built man, with brown hair mixed with gray, swarthy 
skin and smoothly shaven face. A bachelor through life, 
he spent all his leisure while remaining in the city in two or 
three of the gun stores, or at his room, cleaning and adjust- 
ing his rifles, preparing his ee ne ne 4, etc., 
an je coreg and training his dogs. In 1867 I went 
hes che ech ae 
together, thereby af Ip that con! 
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reply, which I here tranacril.e exactly as it was written, not | don’t mind roughing it. as it is in the center of the stock- 
could | a ‘word being added, altered or abstracted from §it. raising section of Colorado, and visitors are always welcome 
Campo, Déc. 17, 1875 at the ranches, but they must be able to be their cwn cook 
Bawwsxé rose * | and chambermaid. I am at present alone in my glory in 
Sr#—I ant caly able to write a little. 
ie 


My wound is “oss” havi 
wean an Fs “ Ln charge of a sheep ranch here, the ‘‘boss” having gone to 
ree barrel in muss; but T 


very 
A: out | town to sell his wool. Tuat Orrice Boy. 
lus Iwas at work in the blacksmith sliopon aj Syers, Col., July 26. 
Ww poexd my brother hojler murder. jumped for a ——— 
I ed an . 

















































































Their habits were as familiar to him as if wore barn- M 

os aa is tas BT te esate ‘that D 
on hee de coup cnettion, whleel.sfiecward full 
20n, or >, an nw ; rw 

Verified, to iny oWn satisfaction at least. Pike owned ean 
















mué#ale- rifles. He looked with s cion upon all barreled shotgun I had load hid away for ahi emer 
hews qettnenen ee reserved his wan the suansle of & laspe, ats-ehnoter, “lodged aa the villlaa Glatn al Dist 
P george for . Which he regatded with ited Gand he nit me in the shoulder. Then came my urn. I eave the q ory. 
a ugh the : en there was 
wearied with deer 


hunting, T allied. out wich s abougat to satay and 

| unting, 1 si Out with a shotguii to time’ . 

#age war upon the quail that swarmed in countless Win. had’ time to shoot, and Then there was another WORK OF AN ICHNEUMON FLY. 
bers in every little bottom and cactus thicket in the édiinty; 
but nothing could ever induce Pike to join me in these ex- 
omnes, end He look of reproof always visible on his face 
= { never left it unti] the next successful deer 

—y : 

We had maine rece in one of the few houses then 
erected in New San Diego, and which, like most of them 
there at that time, was cloth and paper lined instead of with 
lath and plaster; and this enabled us to converse at night 
after we to bed almost as freely as if in the same 
room, This y arrangement was, however, broken by a 
juvenile indiscretion on the part of Pike, which would have 

i his most intimate friends, and which caused us to 
move to other quarters. The ceiling of the rooms was 
simply of commun drilling nailed to the joists above, and 
every evening quite a number of rats would scamper to and 
fro over our heads, making it sometimes difficult to go to 

say did not even wait for the lights to be extin- 

, and as the prints of their feet upon the cloth were 

lainly visible, showing their position exactly, Pike would 
Sasuene snatch up his rifle and draw a fine bead on some 
extra large one, until it seemed to me that the temptation to 
fire would be ter than he could bear. Nothing of the 
kind occurred, however. One evening, on returning from a 
ail hunt, I found him carefully shaping a short, round 

t of wood, from one end of which a fine sharply-pointed 
knitting needle ropes four or five inches. Pike refused 
to tell me what he intended to make of it, and knowing his 
pecuHlarities I refrained from pressing the matter. A week 
or sO-later.a peculiarand most unpleasant smell began to 
pervade the whole upper part of the house, and this daily 
grew stronger and more obnoxious. Pike stormed and 
swore, and finally went to the mistress of the house, telling 
her if she did not find out anf remove the cause of that 
villainous stink up stairs, he would vacate the rooms. 
The poor woman commenced operations immediately, ran- 
sacking closets, cupboards, sinks and all the poke holes in 
the house, but all without avail, as she never thought of 
looking above the chamber ceiling, and finally it became so 
sickening that we removed to other quarters for a more 
salubrious atmosphere. There Pike let the cat out of the 
bag the first evening, and the spedr I had discovered him 
making proved to have played a very promtncst rt. It 
ap that goin ‘to bed without putting out the light, he 
would lie comfortably upon his back, and when a rat came 
within striking distance, dart the knitting needle through 
him and instantly withdraw it. None of the rodents seemed 
to have been. killed outright, but several bad evidently 
crawled away to their holes and died, with results detailed 


7 assis stand aati, e's soak, cemnar at 
an ; en ran for ano! rc ° v ‘ 

fide anctlier iouse, He shot at me several times but did not hit me, | “4#lor Forest and Stream: a0 

Thieé attacked. me, and three niy brotner in the store. The three I saw something yesterday which interested me very 

in the storé got the drop oi my brother, and he dropped down be-| much, and on which some one of your numerous readers 


hind the counter and hoileted murder, ey then jum over the ‘ , ive i 
counter on to him, and two of theni eld clas whe the other shot who has a knowledge of entomology could oe omnes infor- 
him, as he supposed mortally, through the leftfung., They left tim | mation. Our Common has been for the past few years over- 
for dead and ran out to see what all the shooting méant outside; and | run at this season by a horde of the common hairy, yellow 
my brother jumped up and eee a double-barrel shotgun, loaded | caterpillar, which aitack the elms, limes, horse chestnut and 


t m ie 
peteryny been my tee tes eee ee aa, iteams lec oanth = other shade trees, some of which by this time are absolutely 
there were tro. of the rophere left yee the Heary rifle. Just & an 8 stripped of all foliage. These caterpillars have for several 

é 6 uD ney sho and he shot one of the rob- | days been spinning their cocoons on the trunks of the trees, 
bers in the rieck, so that made five out of the six that we shot. The many of which are almost covered with them. I always 


fight ended: before I got back with the other ;un. They got one of c < s 
their wounded men on a horse and left. They tried to rob the store, | make it a point when crossing the C ommon to use the fer- 


but we made it 8o hot for them that they only ee or eight zevolv- ) rule of my cane to killas many as 1 can. Yesterday while 


ers, except what lead they carried off in their : as an 
I told one’of their frienis the other day that we had not got ready | doing so, one of the policemen on duty on the Common, 
cailed my attention to a wasplike insect, of which there 


to fight again yet, but that we would be ready in about a week, and L 
were several flying about. It was not the common wasp, 


then he could come along with his whole force, and we would show 

Sorreuly bine foeatioes Tot Suough ut it’ fort don't | nor yet the blue hornet, but seemed to be a type somewhat 

crave such a job; but when they force it upon us we will fight some. | between the two. It was about 1} inches long, without the 

We buried three of the yellow devils, and I think the one that carried | very fine, thin process which unites the abdomen and thdrax 
in the hornet; the general effect was black, but the two upper 
joints of the legs were a deep yellow; some smaller, and 


off the tén buckshot can’t live long. 
I remain your sincere friend, and life-long enemy to Spaniards, 
evidently younger individuals had the lower joints of the 
legs barred white and black. They had antenne nearly an 


Sitas E. GaskKILL. 
Most of us, after reading the gallant deeds of those heroic 

inch long, and from the end a blunt looking tail projected 

about }inch. One would light on the onk of a tree and 
run around with that quivering of the wings which wasps 
have, the antenne fecling in every crack or crevice of the 
bark. When he struck a cocoun he would feel it over most 
carefully; some he would leave at once, and on examina- 
tion these were seen to have already hatched, as the hole 
was evident from which the moth had escaped, but when 
he found one containing the pupa, he would get carefully in 
position, bring his sting well forward under him, and with 
considerable effort stab it into the cocoon, and the enclosed 
chrysalis could be seen squirming and shivering inside. 
Then he would start off on a search for another. 

I saw one wasp stab half a dozen in the space of five min- 
utes, and every tree almost had one or more fiying about it. 
What the object of such an instinct can be, 1 can not con- 
ceive. It evidently is not connected with either the feeding 
or generative instinct, which are the two mainsprings of the 
actions of the lower animals. It seems, however, a most 
























































souls ‘who led the vanguard of civilization in its westward 
march through the ‘‘dark and bloody ground,” are inclined 
to think that the present age could furnish no such examples 
of personal courage and prowess under any circumstances; 
but there are few, I ween, who, after reading the above, 
would not deem it worthy of a place on the brightest page 
of our pionéer history; or who would hesitate to regard those 
brave defenders as the peers of Crockett, Bonham, Bowie or 
any Of those 300 heroes who in their death immortalized 
themselves in the Alamo of Texas. Silas Gaskill and his 
brother, to the best of my knowledge, still reside in Campo. 
ForKED DEER. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


ROD AND GUN IN ARKANSAS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I trust you will accept my congratulations, among others, 
upon your brilliant and successful career of ten years, a suc- 
cess which I have enjoyed so much, and to which I have 
contributed, alas, so little. beneficent provision to bave such an enemy tothe pests come 

During most or all of this time Forest AND STREAM has | on the field, and 1 doubt if in previous years the wasp has 
been a welcome visitor at our house, and has uniformly been | been here, as I have watched the caterpillars for some years 
the first secular paper read upon opening the mails. And | very carefully. Ihave not been able to find any mention of 
now of the rod and gun in Arkansaw; and, as Blackstone | this fact in any of the books that I have at hand. 
would say, ‘first of the rod.” 7 . Boston, July 15. Mic- Mac. 

The rod.in Arkansaw is a native cane, light, springy and| [The insect which stabbed the chrysalides was evidently 
tough, and it is called a pole. The rec] is considered super-| one of the ichneumon flies, a family of the Hymenoptera, 
fluous; so of the gut leader and the artificial fly. The writer | the order in which the bees, wasps, etc., belong. The sting- 
and one or two others have taken the black bass with the | ing process was the laying of an egg in the pupa of the moth. 
fly in the waters of this State, but must admit that mode to | This egg would hatch in due time, and the larval fly feeds 
be out of keeping with the surroundings and less successful} upon its host until itself ready to pupate. The “‘sting” of 
than others. With the appliances at hand, however simple | the ichnetmon fly is its ovipositor. The Jchneumonide are 
as to materials and primitive in construction, as they un-| among our most useful insects, destroying, as they do, vast 
questionably are, there is sport to be had, and that of no} numbers of those which prey upon vegetation.] ~ 
mean order. The varieties of fish common to the waters of is 7 
the State are the black bass (both species), striped bass 
(R. chrysops), crappie or speckled perch, jack salmon (two 
species), many varieties of small perch, including the goggle 
eye, sunfish and copper-nosed. bream. These are taken in 
nets and fall traps, and in all sorts of illegitimate ways, 
there being no law for their protection, saving an act for 
the prevention of their wanton destruction by poison or 
explosives. Still they are not exterminated nor their num- 
bers perceptibly lessened. The abundant rains and conse- 
quent high waters in the spring season operates to protect 
them during their breeding season. This year the abun- 
dance of fish in the waters of the White River is apparently 
as great as it was ten years ago. 

With the gun it is different. The total want of protection 
has done its deadly work. Not even the surly bear can hold 
his own. Deer are butchered during our overflows, on 
ridges and high places, tv whicb they resort for ape and 
after the waters subside fires are built, to the smoke of which 
they flee for relief from the innumerable swarms of buffalo 

ats; and they are then shot down; and does are, or have 

mn, run with dogs, when big with fawn. The result is that 
venison is very scarce in Arkansaw. Smaller game fares better, 
and there is a good supply left, with oo immediate prospect 
of diminution. The wild turkey, owing to his well-known 
es and foresight, and the advantages he. has enjoyed 
or cultivating his mind, seems to flourish moderately, even 
in the well-settled districts, and his geographical distribution 
is co-extensive with the States. To the chosen few, turkey 
for Christmas will be among the attainables for a long time 
to come. Quail are plenty, and not decreasing. "Prairie 
chickens are restricted to a small portion of the State, 
igratory water-fowl come here in the winter only, and 
their abundance here depends upon the food supply, the 
season, and upon causes that operate only beyond our 
boundaries. 

On a View of the whole field there is much to be regretted, 
and very much that is encouraging. Through the salutary 
influence of Forest AND STREAM a strong sentiment in 

d | favor of game protection has grown up, and in many places 
in the Milquatay; valley, only a few miles north of the Mexi- | the Jawless acts above complained of are oaeitoen solely 
can line, where he opened a little store and blacksmith shop | by the force of public opinion. Trusting that you will con- 
that formed the nucleus of the small town of Campo, and | vey my thanks to your correspondents, from whose contri- 
where I twice had the pleasure of visiting him. A few | butions I have derived both pleasure and profit, I beg leave 

oti eames one a the Bg actors in @ ae to remain, your sincere frie YELL. 
wD w which m ve surpassed in Jacksoxport, Ark., 20. 
theilling sensations the liveliest of all the numerous bear =e ne 
THE “OFFICE BOY’? PROMOTED. 


fights he ever a in. Picking up a newspaper one day 
The prospect for game here this fall is very good. Ante- 


in ee ev., I pees = mye nk a desperate 
fight 7 just occurred Uy) county, ¢ 

een nd lope are fairly peaty end prairie chickens are abundant. 

Your correspor.dent seen several bunches of antelope, 


Cal.; betw he Gaskill brothers and a band of Mexican 
from over the line; who had attempted to rob 

decidedly | and could have killed some of them if so inclined. Curlew 

s- | and other snipe can be found ‘on the creeks is large num- 


s, in which fizht tlie. “yellow devils” 
mentioa. "hie country fe 6 good place for sportamen whe 


The next sexson I went to Puget Sound and from there to 
South America, during which time I heard gf once or 
twice from Pike. Returning to this city nearly three years 
later, I sought-for him in his old resorts; and from one of 
the proprietors of a large gun store on Clay street, I learned 
the melancholy particulars of his death. e had started the 
season before for a trip up the Columbia Riverand was taken 
suddenly ill at one of the little logging camps bélow the 
Dalles and died in a few hours; and there they buried him, 
beneath the shadow of those great trees he loved so well. 

Time and space will prevent any extended mention of 
more than one other of those camp-fire companions who drift 
into my memory as I review the past, for the description of 
a character is valueless unless minute enough to create an 
interest in the mind of its readers, or to record some trait or 
deed worthy of preservation. 

Imagine, if you can, a man of medium height, weighing 
not over 140 spounis, thin face with prominent features, 
cheeks perfectly colorless, eyes rather deep-set and, like his 
long straight hair and full beard, black as midnight, age 
about 35 years; and you have Silas Gaskell “before you, as 
nearly as { can remember, when I first knew him away back 
in the Sixties; 

Pike devoted himself almost yomeng | to deer—and rats; 
but Gaskill, although by no means despising the cervine 
race, was the most successful bear hunter it was ever my 
good fortune:to be associated with. He hunted for years in 

umboldt county, using a three-barreled rifle clustered like 
a clover leaf and revolving underone hammer. It was made 
to order for him bv a favorite Eastern gunmaker; was a 
marvel of accuracy, and with it he had killed more than 300 
bears, more than twenty of which were pane He had 
a horse and dog so trained that they were invaluable to him 
in his dangerous calling. The dog would enter any thicket 
where a bear was concealed, and keeping only two or three 
feet ahead of his master would, without uttering a sound, 
lead him to its lair, using every possible mute endeavor to 
show him thé exact spot before the bear became aware of 
their présence in his vicinity. The horse could not only be 
left anywhere without tether or hobble, with a ceftainty that 
even after hours of absence his master could find and a 

roach him near the:spet where he had left him, but could 
be ridden or led ap to the side of any bear after the said bear 
had been ki¥ed, and would there stand perfectly still while 
by = or avy portion of the carcass was being placed upon 
his back. — 

Gaskill removed to Ventura county, and finally settled 





A REQUEST FOR LIVE SNAKES.—Smithsonian Institution, 
Washiogton, D. C., July 27.—-Hditor Forest and Stream: 
A number of years ago Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, of Philadel- 
phia, carried on an extensive series of investigations upon 
the poison of the rattlesnake, the results of which were pub- 
lished in 1860 by the Smithsonian Institution. As might 
naturally be expected, the question of antidotes to the bite 
of poisonous serpents constituted a very important feature of 
the inquiry; no definite assurance was, however, obtained 
that any of the published or professional remedies were to 
be relied upon in extreme cases. The interval ef nearly a 
quarter of a century since these researches were prosecuted, 
has brought to notice a number of new remedies, some of 
which are confidently claimed to be effective, and Dr. Mit- 
chell is desirous of going over the entire question anew. 
He has asked the assistance of the Smithsonian Institution 
in obtaining material; and I therefore venture to invoke the 
aid of the readers of Forest AND STRaAM in this connec- 
tion. The experiments that Dr. Mitchell has made recently 
have been based principally upon the southern or diamond- 
backed rattlesnake and the moccasin; and for the purpose of 
continuing them, he now wishes to obtain a large number of 
living specimens of the northern rattlesnake, the small 
ground rattlesnake, the massasauga and the copperhead. He 
will be happy to receive any living and uninjured specimens 
of these species, carefully boxed and addressed to ‘‘Dr. Mit- 
chell, care of Zoological Garden, Philadelphia,” by which 
the freight charges will be paid.—Spzncer F. Barrp, Sec- 
retary Smithsonian Institution. 





Game Bag and Gun. 


MINNESOTA GAME LAW. 
W E are indebted to Mr. W. 8. Timberlake, of St. Paul, 
5 





Minn., the energetic secretary of the Minnesota State 
rtsmen’s Association, for the following digest of the 
innesota game laws, now in force. Wild game may be 
lawfully killed in the State of Minnesota only during the 
times stated below: 

Woodcock during the month of July, after the 3d day 
thereof, and during the months of August, September and 
October. 

Prairie chickens and sharp-tailed grouse during the mouth 
of August, after the 14th day thereof, and during the month 
of September. 

Quail, phea:ants or partridges during the months of Octo- 
ber, November and December. 

, a and geese between September 1 and the 15th day 
Q 8 ‘. 
m and-ek during the month of December, between the 

ist and 15th days thereof. 













some particulars of the affair, I received in due ame b 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 









It is unlawful at any time to catch or kill i birds 

tha gun. 
not 
less than $5 nor more than $75, and forfeiture of all sport- 


in any other manner than by shooting them 
The penalty for killing game out of season is a fine 


ing implements. 


Export Law.—It is unlawful for any person or corporation 
out of the State, or have in possession for the pur- 
ing out of the State any game bird or animal, 
under penalty, on conviction, of imprisonment or fine of 


to ca 


pose of ca 


$100 for each offense. 
Sale of Game.—It is unlawful for any 
have in his 


tion, of a fine of not less t 
forfeiture of game. 


Possession of Game.—Possession of game birds, except 
during the time when they may be lawfully killed, or of 
by law to be 
evidence that such birds, deer or elk were unlawfully killed. 

Violations of the provisions of the game laws of the State, 
if promptly reported to any member of the State Associa- 
t. Paul, will be thoroughly in- 
vestigated and the offenders vigorously prosecuted, and 
reward of $25 is hereby offered for information that will 
in pos- 
session, or exposing for sale. any of the game birds or ani- 


any dcer or elk, after December 31, is declar 


tion, or to the secretary in 


lead to the conviction of any one for killing, havin 


mals of this State out of season. 


Woopcock IN PENNSYLVANIA.—Philadelphia, July 23.— 
oor around Philadel- 
They are scarce 
The frequent rains this summer have 
made good feeding grounds in a large extent of the coun- 
try, and the birds not being concentrated in a few wet 
places, which would have been the case if we had suffered 
We may surely look for 
much better autumn woodcock shooting, owing to this fact; 
and the longbill will be run across by the quail shooters 
It would be well 
if the clerk of the weather would every summer so arrange 
his affairs as to thus protect the woodcock until autumn.— 


‘Woodcock shooting has been ve 
phia. Very few birds have been killed. 
and high in market. 


with drought, have escaped. 


very often during the coming November. 


Homo. 


PRAIRIE CHICKEN SHooting WantTEep.—Philadelphia, 
i would like to have 
some chicken shooting this fall for about two weeks,” but 
being totally unacquainted with the West, I do not know 
I have heard of Iowa as being a good place, 
but which part to go to, or where to stay is what troubles 
Now, can some of your Western readers tell me what 
I want to leave about September 1, to be 


July 27.—EHditor Forest and Stream: 


where to go. 


me. 
I want to know? 
gone two weeks.—G. H. T. 





Tue Ure ReserRvAtTion.—It is reported from Gunnison, 
Colorado, that men and big boys are on the Ute reservation, 
Englishmen 
One man and a boy shipped 
a car load of hides of black-t:.11 deer. They had wasted nearly 


near Gunnison, killing large game for hides. 
buy most of the buffalo hides. 


all the meat. 





PENNSYLVANIA.—Norristown, July 26.—Grass plover 
shooting is fair at present; a bag of twenty-one birds to three 
guns being made here on the 24th. Quail are more abundant 
than we have known them for ten years, and our sportsmen 
look forward to some fine sport in this vicinity.—-D. M. Y. 





Sea and River Sishing. 


IN MINNETONKA. 





BASS 


HAVE read with much pleasure the many accounts of 
black bass fishing which appear in every issue of your 
excellent paper, but to my surprise have seen no mention of 
our beautiful Lake Minnetonka. It cannot be that you don’t 


know what splendid fishing this lake affords. It isn’t un- 
usual for two ordinary fishermen to take from fifty to a hun- 
dred pounds of bass and pickerel in a day’s fishing, ard ‘in 
addition to the sport, the lake is the most beautiful sheet of 
water I have ever seen. I am not an expert bass fisherman, 
but hope to become one as 1 grow older in experience. I 
caught my first bass this season. My last visit to the lake, 
some two weeks ago, resulted in a catch of a dozen fine bass 
that weighed together thirty and one-half pounds; the two 
largest caught at two successive casts weighed six and four 
and one-half pounds respectively. Although I am a begin- 
ner, they were landed with a ten-ounce Mills rod, fine silk 
line, and single leader, within a half hour after the first one 
struck. I used frogs for bait, and cast from a boat, this 
being the most popular way of tishing here. It is unneces- 
sary for me to add that I am very much in love with bass 
fishing, and hope later to send you an account of. a good 
day’s work. JUDGE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., July 23. 





SALMON ANGLING IN THE MERR«tmAC.—The salmon in 
the Merrimac River have been gradually increasing for the 
past few years, owing to the work of the New Hamp- 
shire Fish Commission, but noone there seems to have 
thought of angling for them. They have been taken in nets, 
but salmon angling seems to be a lost art on the Merrimac, but 
there is no reason why it should not be revived. If the net- 
ting is stopped and the salmon only allowed to be captured 
with hook and line, more money would flow into the State 
from anglers, as soon as decent angling is possible, than ten 
times the market value of the fish. A salmon worth five 
dollars in the market will yield fifty dollars to railroads, 
hotels and boatmen, if taken by an angler. These remarks 
have been called up by the following account of the capture 
of a salmon with a baited line, as told by the Manchester 
Mirror: ‘‘The feat, which had almost become one of the lost 
arts, of catching a salmon from the river in this vicinity with 
hook and lire, was revived yesterday afternoon by Mr. H. 
Joy, an employe at Messrs. Kimball & Gerrish’s tannery, 
who succeeded after a hard struggle in landing a fifteen- 
pounder. Mr. Joy is extremely fond of fishing and has 
visited the river on several occasions the present s&mmer, 
and with rod and line bas gratified his propensity for catching 
the denizens of the water. Yesterday afternoon he took up 
his position on a sandbar, north of the eddy below Amoskeag 
Falls, and while fishing for ehub was suddenly: made aware 
that an unusually large fish had taken the bait:‘and was vig- 
orously pulling to get away. -Mr. Joy’s experience as a 


fisherman at once told him that a salmon had taken hold, 
aud keeping the line sufficiently taut in order that the salmon 





rson to sell, or 
esession for the purpose of sale, any of the 
above named game birds or animals, except during the time 
when they may be lawfully killed, under penalty, on convic- 

cn $25 nor more than $500 and 


tub of water? Ans. Ice will help much, but it may 
them. The cause of death is temperature and lack 0! 
plenty of water plants, as they give off oxygen, and use ice also, 


could not get his tail over the same so as to break it, he 
rushed into the river and following the line. up, hand over 






hand, soon reached the gamy salmon, and a hold 

through his gills he gathered the fish up in his arms, and See : 

after a determined struggle landed his magnificent prize} THE AMERICAN FISHCULTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
safely on shore. Eve’ read of clothing on Mr. Joy was [PROCEEDINGS CONTINUED.] 




































wet completely throu, 


fish. He carried his prize home and found 
the scales to the extent of fifteen pounds. The catchin 


‘imate way, will become more frequent in future. 


SOOD as 


a net fishing party starting from Somer’s Point had dra 


should be done with such fellows? 


ered by the Somer’s Point fishermen was enormous. 


miles the water was covered with them. 


demnations of the Somer’s Point party.—Homo. 
W. S. Hake, of Philadelphia, who is now in cam 
party are having with the bass: 


tion for bass fishing. 
day, but this morning took eight in about an hour’s time. 


square, and beds constructed very comfortably. Am _ per- 
fectly contented, and expect to stay until Saturday one week. 


Home. 


Stream: 


Blue Mountain Lake, Adirondacks. 
one day. I landed a dozen black bass and a half dozen 
trout. Three of the trout weighed each one and a quarter 
pounds, and at one cast I took a trout and a bass—a strange 
tandem team to drive, and they say there something very 
unusual. I also visited Raquette Lake and took half a 
dozen black bass. The fishing is very poor they say for 
trout, the bass driving them out very fast. However, the 
bass rise to a fly gloriously, and give plenty of play for a six- 
ounce rod. The scenery is perfectly delightful about Black 
Mountain Lake, and I shall have additiona] beautiful photos 
to add to my already large collection. The day I came 
away they captured a bass trolling which turned the scales 
at twenty pounds.—T. SzEp@wick STEELE. 


Buack Bass FIsHInG IN THE NEsHAMING.—July 23.—A 
party of anglers hailing from Philadelphia, last Thursday 
took thirty pounds of fine black bass in the Neshaming, not 
far from Bristol, Pa. The Neshaming is improving as a 
fishing ground, and all owing to the freedom from nets in its 
waters. We think the East Pennsylvania Angler’s Assuci- 
ation has ai-ied in a very great measure in the matter, and 
this as well as many other streams will show the good re- 
sults of their work. Can we not just here speak again of 
the rock bass (not rockfish or striped bass) as a most ex- 
cellent little fish to plant in a great many of our Eastern 
Pennsylvania depleted streams? At all events let the Asso- 
ciation try the experiment. The ‘‘red eye,” or rock bass, 
ranks away above the sunfish, although below the black 
bass, rises to the fly in gamy style, is fun for a hght rod, 
and excellent practice.—Homo. 


FIsHING IN BARNEGAT Bay.—Riverside House, Forked 
River, July 27.—The finest fishing within a hundred miles 
of New York is now to be had on Barnegat Bay, at Forked 
River, near the Riverside House, which is now filled with 
— who are here to enjoy tke sport. Among the 

st catches so far are that of Mr. W. H. Childs and Eugene 
E. Smith, of New York, who in three days caught 400 
weakfish that would average two pounds aa. and over 100 
— Other parties staying here and who have made 

ood catches are Mr. C. J. Bulkley, Henry Elsworth, B. V. 

onnet, Jr., E. Connett, H. Ed. Pennington, of Newark, 
Louis Beylard and family. Sheepshead have also been 
more plenty than usual, and of good size. It is not un- 
usual for a party to bring in 500 weakfish averaging a pound 
in one day’s fishing.—A. 


Goop Fisuine.—We have accounts of excellent black 
bass fishing at. the St. Clair Flats, Detroit River, and of 
pickerel fishing in Dakota, which, owing to the crowded 
state of our columns we are obliged to lay over until next 
week. We mention them in order that our readers may use 
the information at once, if they desire to do so. 





H. A., Lockwood, N. Y.—Parties who go from here to fish for 


bass in the rivers wish to carry live minnows for bait- from tiie small 
brooks here; but’they usualy die on the way.-. Is there any way they 


may be kept alive, and would a piece of ice be of any use in a large 
some of 
air. Put in 


in his fight with the salmon, but he 
cared little for this so long as he succeeded in ee the 
that he tipped 


of 
this fish in the manncr above described, and 400 yards from 
the fishway, was perfectly legitimate, and we are reliably 
informed that there were two witnesses who affirm that the 
salmon was caught in the manner stated. Mr. Joy is to be 
congratulated on the success attending his efforts, and it is 
to be hoped that the capture of these splendid fish, in a legit- 


SLAUGHTER oF Drum Fisn.—While bathing at Atlantic 
City this week, the bathers at one of the many points of the 
beach were annoyed by the floating among them of a num- 
ber of decomposed carcasses of huge drum fish, which gave 

eat annoyance to those on shore as well as in the water. 

he life guards towed the dead fish out into deep water as 
ssible so they might drift away. It em that 


the ocean and had struck a school of drum fish, and taking 
us many as they wanted, slaughtered and disemboweled the 
balance in pure wantonness. These floating carcasses were 
the evidences of what some men are capable of. What 
Since writing the above 
I have been informed by a gentleman who has just returned 
from Atlantic City, that the number of ¢crum fish slaught- 
He 
sailed through thousands of dead fish while going from 
Atlantic City to Beach Haven, and tells me the boast was 
made by these men that fifty thousand drum were caught. 
Ina space which my informant calculated to be thirty yards 
square, he counted twenty-seven dead fish, and for some 
lam glad to say 
the baymen at Atlantic City are unanimous in their con- 


Bass FisHinec 1x West Virernia.—A_ letter from Dr. 
on the 
Potomac River with a party of friends, will go to show the 
condition of the stream and the degree of success he and his 
“July 20, Camp Berkley, 
W. Va.—We arrived at Falling Waters on Wednesday last 
and found the water very cloudy and not in .good condi- 
I reeled about one dozen only yester- 


They did not run over a pound, one, however, weighed two 
and a half, and the sport was great landing him with my new 
seven-ounce rod, which is certainly a ‘daisy.’ The water is 
clearing, and in a few days, if we have no more washing 
rains, we will have good fishing. We have one of the 
nicest camps you could imagine; two tents thirteen feet 


When the waters clear will write you of our daily catch.”— 


A TanDEM OF TROUT AND Bass.—ditor Forest and 
Going.by rail to North Stratford, N. Y., the other 
day, I staged it some thirty-one miles (awful rough road) to 
Only wert out fishing 
















































TRANSPORTATION OF CRUSTACEANS. 
BY FRED MATHER. 


F late years those who have stocked trout and 
streams have realized the necessity of their 
Sh ved ohana of natural food in the shape of 
crustacean A few years Mr. James Annin read a 
valuable paper on this subject re this Association, and it 
awakened much interest in the subject. Since that time Mr. 
Annin has sent out many thousands of the so-called ‘‘fresh- 
water shrimp” from his Caledonia Such life has 
usually been sent in cans of water plants, I believe, and is 
therefore somewhat , and the express charges are an 
Sor ~ oe cost. a ae oe 
atchery many usands of whitefish and trout eggs 
from Mr. Frank N., Clark, of Northville, The eggs 
came on the usual flannel trays, with mosquito netting and 
moss, and I noticed sev “shrimps,” Gammarus, ete., 
among the eggs, at different times, and in all cases 
they were alive. As they will live solong out of water 
if packed in a damp medium, there seems to be no reason why 
they cannot be sent in quantity in this manner. This would 
cheapen the t rtation on them and do away with the 
return of cans. I would recommend that they be ed on 
trays aon carn with netting and moss, precisely as eggs 
are pac 
Mr. Pace—This is certainly a new and inexpensive way of 
stocking waters with fish food from a distance, and one that 
willno doubt be followed. There are often small thin 
which are of the greatest value. and this short note by Mr. 
Mather may be classed among them. 





THE BEGINNING OF FISHCULTURE IN AMERICA. 
BY DR. T. GARLICK. 
i BEDFORD, O., May 23, 1883. 
ae Phillips, Esq., Secretary American Fishcultural Asso- 
ciation: 

Deak Smr—Your esteemed favor of the 21st inst. is received. 
If possible, I will write a brief article to be read at the meet- 
ing of the American Fishcultural Association on the 7th and 
8th of June next. Iam very sick, and write this note lying 
on my lounge; and it may be probable that [ shall not be able 
to write even a short paper. Ihave been sick twenty years 
last January, and am almost worn out with age and disease. 
I was 78 years old on the 30th of last March. I mail to your 
address to-day a covy of the second edition of my little book 
on fishculture which I present to the Association through you. 
In case Iam unable to write anything to be read, perhaps 
you ae tind something in the prefaces and introduction of 
the book that may answer the purpose of a paper. You men- 
tioned the fact that I had been made an honorary member of 
the Association. I shall esteem it an honor to be a member of 
the American Fishcultural Association. T. GARLICK. 


BEDFORD, O., May 25, 1888. 

I do not believe it possible for me to write a paper to be 
read at the A. F. C. A. as requested by the Executive Com- 
mittee. I am suffering at this moment indescribable torture, 
and last night was a night of dreadful suffering. Were I able 
to write a paper, it would be on the topics named by you 
your letter. 

My attention was first called to artificial methods of propa- 
gation of fishes, by seeing a notice in a newspaper of the 
methods employed by the two fishermen of the V: . Lsaw 
or thought I saw, in this discovery one of the most important 
discoveries of modern times. And I at once determined: > 
make the same experiments, but not with the remotest 
view of making money by it, but simply to demonstrate an 
important discovery. The history of my experiments are all 
recorded in the book 1 sent you a few days since, also in the 
published proceedings of the old Cleveland Academy of 
Natural Sciences. 

My experiments were eminently successful. I exhibited 
both young and old fish at two of our State fairs, one at Cleve- 
land and one at Cincinnati. 

This was, no doubt, the Segeaes of breeding fish by arti- 
ficial methods in the United States. When we look at what 
has grown out of these experiments through the active agency 
of the fruitful brain of Prof. Spencer F. Baird, we begin to 
realize the value of this discovery. I bave never regretted 
the hard work, precious time, nor the money it cost me to 
make the experiments. I believe that artificial fishculture is 
only in its infancy at this time. When we consider the vast 
extent of our i d waters, our eer inland seas, great 
rivers, down to the little streamlets and springs, we can guess 
what will follow. Hoping you may have a pleasant and a 
profitable meeting, Iam truly yours, 

T.-.GARLICK. 

Mr. Phillips read extracts from the book mentioned, and a 
vote of thanks was given to Dr. Garlick, the pioneer of Ameri- 
can fishculture. 

[To BE CONTINUED. | 


CARP TAKE THE FLY.—Roslyn, L. IL, July 27.—Last 
A t (1882) I turned into my trout pond some twenty carp, 
of the “scale” and “leather” varieties. The largest of these 
fish weighed at that time six ounces. One month ago I 
noticed a school of fish in the pond, and at the first attempt 
succeeded in ing one with an artiticial trout-fly. ‘The fish 
proved to be a a wee ing three pounds. These are 
the first and ~~ carp ever in my pond, and their re- 
markable growth during a few months may intérest some of 
your readers. At — there are eight fish in the school. 
which I see every day. They are all about the same size, an 
now as large as medium han I notice that with the growth 
of these carp the — conferva, “frog spittle,” is disappear- 
ing from the pond. The fish eat it, and thus greatly improve 
the water for trout fishing with fly. We cooked the three- 
pound carts and tried to eat it, but ‘twas no go. Too strong, 
with a rank, stumpy flavor.—THOMAS CLAPHAM. 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
We notice in our “For Sale” columns the valuable cocker Sontag. 


We call attention to notice of Greenwood Lake Regatta in our ad- 
vertising columns.— Adv. 


The dealer who wrote “these are my lowest rates to you’’ was not 
more candid than the Esterbrook Steel Pen Co., who admit that their 
pens are the best in use.— Adv. 


“Coming events cast their shadows before,” remarked the seer to 
the young Highland chief. That backache and lumbago of yours 
may be prophetic of something worse. Prevent that result by bas 
Brnson’s CapcinE Porous Puiasters before another’ day is out. 
other plasters have failed Benson’s will not, for it is totally unlike 
them. All druggists. Price 25 cents,—Adv. 









re prompt attention communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and not to 
individuals, in whose absence from the office matters of im- 
portance are liable to delay. 
FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 

September 4, 5, 6 and 7, New England Fair Bench Show, Manches- 
" Charles A. Andrews, Superintendent, West ‘ord, Mass. 

te, a 3,4 and 5, London Bench. Show, Tendon, 


Canada, 
Sept. 19. Charles Lincoln, superintendent; John Puddicombe, 
; ©. A. Stone, assistant secretary. 
FIELD TRIALS. 

November 19. 1883.—Eastern Field Trials Club, Fifth Annual Trials. 

pan ober N. C. Entries for the Derby close July 1; for the 
’ Stake, Nov. 17; for the All- Aged’ Stake, Nov. 1. . A. 
Coster, Secretary, Flatbush, Long Island, N. Y. 

November. 20, 1888. --Robin’s d Club's second Annual Field 
Trials at Robin’s Island, L. I., for members only. Entries close 
Sept. 1. A. T. Plummer, Secretary. 

ber 3. 1883.—Nationai Anierican Kennel Club, Fifth Annual 
—" Grand Junction, Tenn. D. Hryson, Secretary, Memphis, 
‘enn. 


close 


BEAGLES AND BENCH SHOWS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
Now while the beagle question is being agitated in the 


ForEsT AND STREAM, it is an opportune time for its partisans to © 


claim for it a better recognition at the next round of bench 
shows. Hitherto the breed has been badly treated, do 
bitches and puppies are often crammed into one class, rarely 
a special offerea; while the managers cudgel their brains to in- 
vent classes for setters and pointers, and pile on the specials 
ad libitum. Even mongrels and nondescripts such as berg- 
hunde, Airedale terriers, etc,, come in for their share. 
Then again, the judging is frequently unsatisfactory, 


Fe 
are assigned a dozen or more varieties of dogs widely differing 


Where is the judge that is thoroughly equal to the 


in type. 


task? Skillful breeders study the minutest poi..ts of the breed |. 


they affect. They know when they are overslaughed by an 

incompetent judge, and when such is the case, disgusted and 

discouraged by seeing inferiur animals = the pride of 

place, learn wisdom by bitter e ence and kee eir ani- 

— at home: thus many good dogs are annually lost to our 
ows. 

The key to the difficulty is simple enough: appoint met 
boards of judges; be sure that ‘hey are thoroughly up on e 
breeds they adjudicate; give them fewer classes, 
then have more time to study the animals and do their 
work carefully, instead of going slap dash through the list as 
at present. 

he prize list for beagles should be largely increased. 1 
would suggest champion and dog, bitch, and puppy open 
classes for English beagles from twelve to fifteen i 
clusive; then a similar classitication for those under twelve 
inches. Also a corresponding schedule for basset hounds, 
omitting the height qualification, would be an approach to 
what is needed. 

This hastily penned critique will have effected its object if 
it elicits a discussion on the subject. RvstIcous. 


N. A. K. C. FIELD TRIAL JUDGES.—Memphis, July 28. 
—Editor Forest and Stream: Please announce the following 
names as judges for N. A. Kennel Club trials at Grand Junc- 
tion, commencing Dec. 3, 1883: Capt. Patrick Henry, Clarks- 
ville, Tenn.; Dr. Wm. Jarvis, Claremont, N. H.; Capt. W. H. 
Key, Florence, Ala. These gentlemen are too well known to 
need any introduction from me. Birds are more plentiful here 
than for a number of years. All the indications. are that we 
will have the best trials ever held in this country. Pro; 
will be printed soon and mailed to all applicants.—D. 
Secretary N. A. K. C. 


EASTERN FIELD TRIALS DERBY.—The following ad- 
ditional entry for the Eastern Field Trials Derby has but just 
se us owing to the delay of Mr. Coster in visiting the 

ice. 

67. Evenine Star.—E. 8. Wanmaker, Elmwood, N. C., 
lemon and white pointer dog, age not given (Robert E. Lee— 
Darkness). 

The red irish setter Tard should read Tara, and entered by 
Mr. George J. Gould, New York, instead of Mr. Luke W. 


es 
RYSON, 


LONDON (ONT.) BENCH SHOW.—We have received the 
ee list of the London (Ont.) Bench Show, to be held on 

ct. 2,3,4and 5 next. The list comprises seventy classes, for 
which liberal prizes are offered. The list of specials is quite 
large, and will undoubtedly be materially increased. , 
of the gentlemen interested in the success of the show have 
been frequent exhibitors at our shows, and we trust that the 
sportsmen of the States will return the compliment and send 
their dogs to London in force. 


CHAMPIONS.—E£ditor Forest and Stream: It seems to me 
that there will be no trouble about unworthy champions if 
qualification for the champion classes is made to consist in 
having won two first prizes, in open classes, at recogni 
shows, and from at least five actual competitors, belonging to 
different owners. This will prevent championship by walk- 
over.—PICKET. 


KENNEL NOTES. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To insure 
publication of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 
ticulars of each animal: 


1. Color. 6. Name and residence of owner, 
2. Breed. buyer or seller. 
3. Sex. %. Sire, with his sire and dam. 
4. Age, or 8. Owner of sire. 
5. Date of birth, of breeding or 9. Dam, with her sire and dam. 
of death. 10. Owner of dam. 


All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 
paper only, and signed with writer's name. 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


Ee See instructions at head of this column. 
Lady Elmore. By Mr. D. C. Paulding, Tarrytown, N. Y., for white, 
black and tan beagle bitch, whelped Jan. 14, 1883 (Ringwood—Queen), 
f Flick. By Mr. Frank Huckins, East Boston, Mass., for black and 
tan Gordon setter bitch, whelped Nov. 24, 1882, by Mr. Samuel G. 
1 Dixon’s Pilot (Grouse Maud) out of Mr. R. Torpin’s Fly (Dash—Fly). 
i Smut IV. By the Locust Grove Kennel, Manton, R. L., for black 
’ setter bitch, whelped July 27, 1883, by their Sam (Green’s Sam—Smut) 
' out of Smut LL. (Trim—Smut). 
and May Berwyn. By Mr. J. A. Rockwood, West 
Medford, for black, white and tan Fnglish setter bitches, 
wheiped June 2, 1883, py Dashing Berwyn (Dash II.—Countess Bear) 
out of May Druid (Druid—Nilsson). 
BRED. 


= See instructions at head of this column. 

Zelda—Elcho. Mr. Jean Grosvenor’s (Beach Bluffs, Mass.) red 
— — = Zelda (A.K.R. 240) to Dr. Wm. Jarvis’s champion 

cho y 

Altos Hunter. Mr. Crocker, Jr.’s (Boston, Mass.) Maltese 
foxhound bitch Alto to Mr. Chas. E. Brown’s Hunter, June 9. 


WHELPS. 


; ieee ; Min Walter fi. Nichole (New Haven, oy 

ng.—Mr. 

lish setter bitch. I Mannering (Guy Mannering—Jet), J ten 
(six dogs), by Mr. aM Tucker'sDash LIL; all black ome 

Dot.—Mr. E. M. Carrington’s (Newark, N. J.) liver and white pointer 


Lady Berwyn 
Mass., 





inches in- | 










bitch Dot - Il.), July 7, six (two dogs), by Mr. W. R. Ho- | erected, giving ample accommodation for a large number of shooters. 
bart’s (Den—Blossom). The range will be under the charge of Mr. Edward Bennett, well and 

Hazel,—Mr. E. M. ey ony (Newark, N. J.) red Irish setter | favorably known to all the riflemen of this State. Itis the intention 
biten Rose), July 17, eight (three dogs), by Mr. J.S. | of wenn ps mar Soe Mr. Miller, to o the range in about a week with 
McIntosh’s champion Biz. a grand shooting festival, to which all the prominent riflemen of the 


State will be invited to lend their presence and contest for valuable 
prizes. This range, situated so near the heart of this city, is likely to 
receive an immense patronage from the riflemen of Boston and sur- 
rounding cities and towns. ‘The East Boston Schuetzen corps has 
abandoned its range at Bayside and will hereafter shoot on this 
ground. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass., July 23.—First annual prize shoot of the 
Springfield Schutzen Verein at Riverside Grove. The following scores 


Fairy Belle.—Mr. O. W. Donner’s (Brooklyn, N. Y.) English setter 
bitch Fairy Belle (A. K. R. 173), ~~ (seven dog: ), by Mr. E. 
A. Seahorse Emperor Fred (A. K. ); five blue ton, three 






orange white. 

Smut IT.—The Locust Grove Kennel’s (Manton, R. I.) black setter 
bitch (Smut IT. (Trim—Smut), July 27, six (five dogs), by their Sam 
(Green’s Sam. ut). 

Nellie Horton.—Mr. Geo. E. Brown’: (Dedham, Mass.) Gordon set- 










ter bitch Nellie Horton (Duke of Gordon—Tilley’s Dream), July 27, : 
ht (four dogs), by Glen IT. :\Glen—Border Lilly); all black and tan. S 3 tae wr ao 3D oo vw Tucker........ 22 24 W-66 
‘uno.—Mr. J. B. Blossom’s (Morrisania, N. Y.) black and tan Gor-| Wm Hahn........... 24 24 21-69 C Halfrich ......... 24 20 22-66 
don setter bitch Juno (Glen—Fiirt), July 25, nine (five dogs), by Mr.} JD Marks.......... 24 20 2-069 HK Cooley.........23 21 20—64 
T. Forman Taylor's champion Turk. DL Seymour....... 22 24 22-68 G Stelsie.....0......19 21 2161 
SALES. — =) ae = = —— [oe an = 19 20—60 
3 See instructions at head of this column. Mayott......... 19 24 %4—67 A Krone............. 24 20 14-58 
Gertrude—Lemon and white pointer bitch, four years old (Snap- a" ee ae enn se en, 13 24 19-66 
SS ee, Ben Tam, te oe. & 4 Bullseye target, first and last bullseyes, and most bullseyes during 





Whipple, Kansas City, Mo. 

Count’ Dan.—Blue belton English setter dog, whelped Aucust, 
1882 (Count Noble—Rosalind), by Mr. D. C. Sanborn, Dowling, Mich., 
to Mr. R. T. Hampton, Athens, Ga. 

Natty.—Black and white cocker — bitch, whel April 9, 
1883 (Gloss— on), by Mr. Eugene Powers, Cortland, N. Y., to Mr. 
John F. Pratt, New York. 

Gloss—Mignon whelp.—Black and white cocker spaniel bitch, 
whelped April 9, 1888, by Mr. Eugene Powers, Cortland, N. Y., to Mr. 
H. G. Hammett, Newport, R. I. 

Rose.—Liver with white star on breast cocker spaniel bitch. 
whel April 3, 1883, by Gloss (Bub—Jenny) out of Gretchen (Bob 
IlIl.—Mignon), by Mr. Eugene rowers, Cortland, N. Y., to Rev. L. A. 
Cran sal, Owego, N. Y. 

Gloss—Gretchen whelp.—Liver with white frill cocker sp 
whelped April 3. 1883, by Mr. Eugene Powers, Cortland, N. 
Wm. N. Geary, Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y. 

Gloss—Gretchen whelp.—Liver and white ticked cocker spaniel 
| dog, whelped April 3, 1883, by Mr. Eugene Powers, Cortland, N. Y., 
to f. A. 8. Boyer, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Lady Berwyn.—Black, white and tan English setter bitch, whelpe1 
June 2, 1883 (Dashing Berwyn—May Druid), by Mr. J. A. Rockwood, 
West Medford, Mass., to Mr. Waiter B. Peck, Pawtucket. R. I. 

May Berwyn.—Black, white and tan English setter bitch, whelped 
June 2, 1888 (Dashing Berwyn—May Druid), by Mr. J. A. Rockwood, 
West Medford, Mass., to Mr. C. Fred. Crawford, Pawtucket, R. I. 





the festival, J. D. Marks, who also won the first silver cup on the cup 
target. 





- THE TRAP. 


ILLINOIS STATE SHOOT. 


HE tenth annual convention and tournament of the Illiuois State 
Sportsmen's Association was begun at the Driving Park, Chi- 
cago, July 24. At the meeting of the association in the evening Col. 
Charles E. Felton said that the annual convention this year had been 
delayed owing to the short supply of pigeons He advocated greater 
uniformity of laws in the different States as to the ‘‘close season,” 
and recommended the organization of a new national association. 
During the past year the Diana and Evanston Clubs, Union Hunting 
and Fishing Club, and the Sportsmen’s Club of Chicago, joined the 
association. Besides the Chicago clubs, fourteen from various parts 
of the State responded to roll call. The distance for trap shoot 
ing was changed from twenty-one to twenty-five yards, and for 
shooting off ties from twenty-six to thirty yards. It was resolved to 
petition the Legislature to pass a law authorizing the appointment 
of game constables. Delavan was chosen as the place for the next 
annual meeting, and officers were elected as follows: President, 
Philo (lark, of Delavan; Vice-Presidents, H. H. Fahnstock, of Peoria, 
and James A. Sexton, of Chicago; Secretary, D. G. Cunningham, of 
Delavan; Treasurer, Fred Kimball, of Peoria. 

First match.—For the Koard of Trade state championship badge 
15 birds, plunge traps, 2lyds., 96 entries. Kimball, Ehlers, Price. 
Stock. Church, Cunningham, and George Kleinman killed 15 straight. 
Shoot off, 5 birds, 26yds., Church, Price awd Kleinman tied on 5; 3 
birds, 3lyds., won by Church with clean score. _ Ties of 14 on shoot 
off at 3lyds., won by Stice, who took second; J. T. Kleinman third on 
ties of 13; fourth divided by N. C. Roe and M. Comley. 

Second match.—Championship team medal, 2lyds., 20 birds each 
man. possible 80, plunge trap, teams of four men: Forster Club, of 
Chicago, won medal with score of 77; South End Club, of Chicago, sec- 
ond, 74; Chicago Shooting Club, third, 73; Aucubon Club, of Jaeckson- 
ville, fourth, 66. The First Lee County Club took medal for lowest 
score. Special prize for club team, Maksawba Club, of Chicago, 71. 
Special prize highest individual score, Fred. Kimble, of Peoria, who 
killed 26, 
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KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 


=" - No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 

F. M. P., New York.—Your dog probably has worms. Give her on 
an einpty stomach two grains of finely powdered areca nut for each 
— that she weighs, following it in two hours with a dose of cas- 

or oil. 

READER, Fall River, Mass.—Your dog has mange: Wash her thor- 
oughly with strong soap suds and rinse off with clear water, and ap- 
ply sulphurous acid diluted with three parts of water and letit dry 
on. Repeat in a week. 

R. M. W., New York.—The fit was probably caused by epilepsy, 
which may have been superinduced by worms or a suppression of 
the natural secretions or evacuations. Remove the cause and the 
trouble will disappear. 


Hifle and Fray Shooting, 


MUZZLE. 















and 20 more straight on shoot-off. 

Third Match.—Teams of two from any organized club in the United 
States; 10 birds each man, 26yds. rise, was won by the Elkhart team 
—F. Selland P. Turner—20 straight. Second divided by Chicago 
Shooting Club, S. A. Tucker and A. Meaders; Mediapolis Club. x, 
H. Goodnow and L. L. Tubbs, and Spertsman’s, H. F. Orvis. Two 
teams divided third money, Mak Saw-Ba Club, C. H. Mears and W. 
W. Haskell, and Chicago Club, J. J. Gillespie and George Kleinman. 
The Marshaltown Club team, J. B. Taylor and J. P. Watson, won 
fourth. : 

Fourth match.—Ten single birds, 2iyds. rise. This shoot-was the 
event of the open tournament. There were seventeen ties at 10 birds 
for first money, and out of this number there were fully half that 
were the crack shots of the country. It was early seen that when 
such men as Stice, Kimble, Tucker, Mills, Tubbs, Palm, Mears, and 
Loveday were to contest, the ties would be long in being decided. 
After shooting at 5 birds at 26yds., which let out about halt of them, 
the ties were shot at 3 birds, 3lyds. rise, and the first match let in 
Kimble, Mills, Taylor, Mears, Tucker and Kleinman. All killed their 
first bird at the next tie; then Abe Kleinman dropped out, missing 
his second bird. Mears missed his third bird, that flew out of the 
boundary. This narrowed it down to five, and each got his three 
birds; and they then divided: Fred. Kimble, of Peoria: J. H. Palm, 
of Chicago; Capt. Thornton. of Marshalltown; G. G. Mills, of Omaha: 
and L. A. Tucker, of New York. Thornton was shooting under the 
name of J. B. Taylor. 




















BREECH vs. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I notice several articles of late in Forest anD STREAM setting forth 
the merits and demerits of muzzle and breech-loading guns for hunt- 
ing purposes. Each, of course, have their friends wbo, while writ 
| ing, set farth the good qualities of their particular kind of weapon. 
| Now, these discussions are just food for me to digest at my leisure, 
and I dare say that many other patrons of the paper enjoy them as 
much. Having given the former atrial of over twenty years, I fin- 
ally, through much urging by friends, purchased a .38 caliber breech- 
loading rifle, doubting not but after gi-ing it a fair trial, I should 
cast it aside or sell it for whatit woulo bring. But on the contrary, 
I laid my pet muzzle-loader by, and consider how foolish I was to 
carry it so long as Idid. I do not suppose I could get for it more than 
twenty-five per cent. of its cost, although it is com tively as good 
as when new. I judge so from the toneof four-fifths of the hunters 






















en ee ne ee es ee match.—For diamond badge, 15 birds, 3 at 21yds., 5 at 26yds 
om ‘ rted _ | and 5 at 3lyds., plunge traps argent, Tunric and Allen killed 1 
ony otmsheve! a up # deer, got one and per straight; and after a close contest Sargent won shoot off. Prize for 





haps two shots at it through the brush on the run, when it would cir- 
cle around into plain view, and _— stop, giving me time to half 
reload, and then bound away. Then again the cap would get wet 
and miss fire, or the ramrod get swelled into the thimbles so tight 
that I would have to go to the shanty and dry it over night by the 
fire in order to start it, or a wad pull off in cleaning, or a broken rod 
er wiper or a piece of cap drive into the tube, or there would be 
some other mishap or other. In fact one wanted to carry along his 
pockets and game-bag full of munitions in order to meet the different 
requirements of the day. If his hands became ever so cold and numb 
he had to fumble for a patch and ball. If, in too much of a hurry to 
measure out his —— he tipped the horn into the muzale, guessed 


best average in shoots 1 and 5 went to Kimble, Price and Cunning- 
ham. Ties of 14, won by Van Cott, who took second; Orvis and 
Watts divided third, Mosher took fourth. 

















ASSOCIATION OF THE CAROLINAS. 


HE second annual tournament of the association. was held at 
Warm Springs, N. C., beginning July 10. Following are the 
scores: 
Match for championship gold medal, teams of five men, with silver 
cup for best individual score. 
Charleston Team. 















at its amount and dropped in a loose ball. All this trouble and guess 

work is done away with in using a breech-loader. They shoot fine | TT Hall...................------+- 1 PEE S337 SO 

enough to trouble any muzzle-loader to do better. They are easily | JD McCarley....................... BO@ttPrEFE-S9 

cleaned and bogs in order, as a leather string and oiled wad are all WL Culp........-.. 00. ee eeeeeeeeees BEPPPL PASS es 

the cleaning tools necessary. A few cartridges slipped into the maga- PG Capnon....... .......-c000+-0+: 14.3.6 3% 3.3 34 . 

zine before starting out in the morning equip the whole thing and no Ae errr ere ‘i ‘2 F 11111 1-944 

ambulance train is necessary to accompany one on his journey. Ifa Asheville Team. : 

deer starts off in open woods he is lucky or else must do some tall | VY SLusk........-.......-..-s0ee eee SeELY OOS @ tee 

jumping to get away unscratehed. eo cnet iacacnedqcamde 0101114101 0-6 
The difficulty with a muzzle loader is, that it is always empty when | D C Waddell..... ............. .... BERTI Cr. : 1— 8 

an extra chance or emergency happens. I well recollect going out | MC McLoud....................... EPELPO TET Cte 

one day when a boy after deer. I started two, and as they ran away | J F Jordan......... .......... ccsseelh SPREE RPLIN1 e-4 

I fired two shots, wounding one of them. I brought the powder horn . Columbia Team. } 

to my face, took hold of the pine plug with my teeth and gave the | T H Gibbes........... ............. 2 eS EES ‘ 1 1--10 

horn a turn, when the meee above the horn wrung off While I te. wadtwabatdteddscedax 7B E2R8 5363 7 

was at work extricating the balanee of it,a nice two-years-old elk ones ree eeee ee eeeeen eee eyes ; ; ; ; : ; : ’ ; i : 

walked lei-urely past within eight rods of me, in plain view. re one ene. 2 aa 4 ta 


At another time I worked up to within fifty yards of where two 
foxes, a red and silver gray, were playing, took deliberate aim on the 
latter, and the gun missed fire, the cap only exploding. Time and 


Charleston team wins badge. Hall. Jordan and Gibbes tie for sil- 
ver cup and Gibbes wins on shoot-off. 
Match No. 2.—50, 30 and 20 ver cent prizes. 





















again have I fired at game when the cap would explode, then an - ~ ‘ 
Siinvaladmansens eotwe-clapen, UT hat let the gue dreg: wide of (ZT Hall...........-- 111111—6 DC Waddell........ 0111014 
the mark, when it would belch forth. Be Bp ccc ciacccse- 111111—6 RWNolen.........011111—5 
All of these, as well as many other defects that might be mentioned | Y § Lusk. -. .... ... att oe eee eee 
against the muzzle-loader, are constantly occurring, notwithstanding | § Van Gilder......... eee ees ea ----2 te eae 
the vain efforts of a few target sportsmen and our village gunsmiths | W™ Wagner tosis aa T D Libby........... HEP TO 
far and near, to extol the one and ridicule the other. I notice one | V. pom Rarnneotse rt ; 111-6 RJMcCariey..:....111001—4 
thing; however, that speaks louder than words, or even arguments | ¥ 5 Mead............. 110011-4 THGibbes 1111116 
can, and that is that but very few hunters ordermg new guns select | MO Dantzler........ 111110—5 DESmoak......... 111111—6 
a muzzle-loader, or even a single breech-loader. The magazine: rifle | J SElder............. 111111—6 A Meaders.......... 11111 1-6 
seems to please the majority of hunters so much that if they ever use | W_J DeBruhl........ 111011-5 BRDancy 001011-8 
one, or make a change, they seldom discard one for a muzzie-loader | J F Jordan... ...... 1i1111-6 2 . 
Dozens of the latter may now be hunted out of the dark closets of | , In shooting off the ties Jordan and Meaders win first, Wagner 
every community, too good to throw away, and not valuable enough DeBruhl and Cannon divide second, Libby wins third. 
to the owner to merit decent care. a Cap Loox. Match No. 3.—Six clay birds, 18yds. rise. 
JuLY 22, 1883. ‘ Meaders............ 111101—5 Van Gilder..........00100 1-2 
: + -- a a ta eanaccmnaiine Witte. -- Diitadsteauddedes 1110104 
akties arena ac etiesd DD Oe De Bake ccccscce cae 11111 1-6 
RANGE AND GALLERY. ih in eu cantonee ERLE LEO WO. .c..cccccsese. 1010103 
« OE iacccc0: cones 801332 2 eee 000010—1 
BOSTON, .o—— Walnut Hifi to-day there were a few gentle | Lusk ................ 001111-—4 Dantzler............. 1101104 
men present. The rain and vacation had a tendency to keep the | Moore............... 0101103 Libby............... 100110-—3 
usual attendants absent, but still a few new sporters put inan appear- | Waddell............. ELOGO1Le4 Mider........:....... 01000 0-1 
ance, among them Mr. W. D. Palmer of Merrimac, who had the honor | Jordan .............. 111011—5 Cannon ............ 1001i11—4 
of leading the rest. The conditions, excepting the rain, were found | McCarley R J........ PELL1L1-O Geooeks......0..<.... 101001-3 
to be for good shooting. and the foliowing are the best scores: Fi Re 001011—3 De Bruhl.......... 000001-—1 
Creedmoor Practice Match. Gibbes, Mills, McCarley and Mead divide first; Meaders, Hall and 
MD MIN: 0 s:6scEsw dpincd odin de etic aoe 565545 45 4 4 5-46| Jordan divide second; Wagner wins second. 
a I ica FF saketie stim atk saes 454554545 445 Match No. 4.—Four clay birds. There were 22 entries in this match. 
i irc cgcdicle Beddeadscccarta% 85465 3 4 & 4 4 5—44| Hall and Mead divide first; Gibbes, Lusk and Jordan divide second. 
Ss in chvtenechadediih ts paras htaes 6 cnt 4445 5 5 3 5 5 4-44] Nothird money. 
NG 40a cncsnawcteTiadap cthwlgvacwins 4445 5 5 5 5 3 4-44] Match No. 5.—Three double balls, two moneys: 
Nc tencbhasehocenen tei Gascategs 444554465 4 4-48] Mills............ 0... BEDOR E-O Teh... .. 26.0.0. 001011-3 
PP Ns nor 25lesags nagteaeioabaune se 4534654444 4-41/ Hall................. 110111—5 MecUarley........... 101010-3 
pint cin nenuereenniineniiires 504445 5 4 4 540} Culp.. .-.001000—1 Gibbes.... ..111111-6 
Boston rifle shooters will be pleased to learn that a new rifle range, | Moore .101000-—2 Jordan.. ..101111-—5 
with all the latest improvements in targets and shooting parapher- | Libby... 000100—1 Waddell .. .011111—-5 
Pertenece apa! Systeme age be gree Revere Beach. | Wagner. 001001-—2 Smoak. ... ..101101-4 
The butts will on the marsh directly north of the large | De Bruhi -.001000—1 Fitzpatrick ..000101-—2 
hotel, and will be built in such a manner that no stray bullet cun | Cannon.... ..000101—2 Danitzler............ 010101-3 
escape A shooting house is being built directly in rear of the hotel, | Van Gilder.... ..... 101011-4 
and will contain rooms for the storage of guns, ammunition, . Gibbes wins first, Mills wins secoud. 
and also meeting and toilet apartments. targets are to be|~ Match No. 6, July 11.—Team mutch at 50 clay birds, for Ligowsky 
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[We have in consideration some i seen” deep but flat- 
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similar to the C: = 
beam, and 5ft. deep, with 31¢ft. draft, 
m cutter or a deep-hodied sharpie.] 
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ARLINGTON Y. C. 


Editor Forest and Stream, 
The ees Yacht Club of Baltimore was o 
and among its first members were men who 


nized in June, 1 
been connec 


with the Oriole and other prominent yachs clubs for years past. | 


Thro the ardor and perseverance of its officers, the club was soou 
fo and in less than two months made its first cruise to Ca 

May, Atlantic City, Uld Point Comfort and Bay Ridge. The trip 
proved to be so pleasant and beneficial, that a permanent organiza- 
tion was at oneeformed. The-club this year have resolved to start 
in their new yacht Charles T. Roehle on Aug. 4, and will visit Coney 
Sind, Long Branch, Cape May, Old Point Comfort and Cobb’s 


The officers this year are as follows: President, James Diffen- 
derfer; Vice-President, P. Harry McShane; Treasurer, Harry Sloth- 
ower; Secretary, John M. Barrett. The board of sailing officers con- 
sist of Admiral Wm. B. Mann, Captain John M, Barrett, First Officer 
= oe — Omesr Jno. T. a a ena — 

. Gallagher, Wi m. Holiday, Gunner W. W. 
tain’s Clerk Lewis W. New. eres 

The membership of the elub is limited to twenty-five, but the 
quota has not been filled owing to the fact that some of our mem- 
bers are abroad; there are only a few vacancies which we trust will 
be filled before the club ins the cruise. The uniform adopted 
this year consists of nae blue coat and pantaloons. white vest and 
regulation cap. A complimentary hop has been tendered the club 
upon arrival at Cape May by the proprietors of Congress Hall, and 
a most pleasant. cruise is ex: . Lewis W. New, 

Captain’s Clerk. 


TIME ALLOWANCES FOR STEAM YACHTS. 


T= following report on time allowance has been sent to the 
American Y. C. by Chas. H. Haswell, C. E., the measurer of the 
eluh: 
New York, June 23, 1883. 
Henry A. Taylor, Hsq., Secretary American Y. C.. 

Srr—In compliance with your request, in reference to the subject 
of the determination of the power and relative capacity for speed of 
steam yachts, for the p of attaining a just method of comput- 
ing their competitive qualities, I submit the follov iS 

‘he subject is one that has been frequently ente: ed by experts; 
and although it has been essayed to present formulas applicable to 
the case, none as yet have been accepted; and it therefore remains 
an open question awaiting decision, 

The elements that control the case are confined to the volume or 
mass of a yacht, and the power to operate it. 

In a communication of mine tothe New York Herald, under date 
of 24th of June, 1881, in reply two articles by Mr. Dixon Kemp, 
published in The Field (London), I recommended that the displace- 
ment of the vessel, as ——— from her draft, be. taken: as tle 
element of volume. On further consideration the end eee tos 
is, a comparison of volume, can be attained with all s -aceu- 
racy and with more rele hoe Cams Siero eae a House ton- 
nage, as computed either by United or: i laws, which is 
a fair expénent of the volume of the hull of a vessel. 

To ve at the other element, that of “power, by the com- 
putation of it from an engine by its , involves: time and 
much labor, in addition to the diffienlty - reliable agsist- 
ance from the driver of the — i power of the 
boiler, as shown by the operation of the when the develop- 
ment of it is to operate to the disadvantage of his employer. 

The determination of the capacity or power of a boi er would be 
best attained by ascertaining the exact volume or weight of water 
evaporated, or fuel consumed in an assigned period; but inasmuch 
as to attain these results would involve ex maive attachments to a 
doiler, labor and time, and be exposed to the objections already re- 
ferred to in relation to the engine driver and his: tants.in interest 
of their employer, both of thesé methods would seem to be impracti- 
cable of adoption. 

In order, then, to exclude all elements of variation, all dependence 







upon the integrity of operatives, and to Operate only with such ele- 
ments as combine the greatest. uniformity, fac’ tad practicability 
of attainment, and assuming that the of vessels is as 


the cube root of their moments, I submit as follows: 
The accepted formulas for the speed of steam vessels: By and 


8 /ce> each = V. P representing the horse power, A area of im- 


mersed amidship sectioa, in square feet, D displacement of hull in 
tons, and V velocity of vessel in miles per hour; the former when 
the area of amidship section is taken, and the latter when the dis- 
placement of the hull is taken. 
The boiler, that is the area of grate surface, and the character of 
its construction and combustion are the essential elements of the 
power of a. steam vessel. Thedimensions of the engine are arbitrary 
ohne oetths Ti d equal boilers, th h 
us, wi e and equ ers, the attached engines may be of 
different diameters and stroke, the propellers of different wo and 
itch of blades, yet the ro under like combustion is constant. 
a ‘he manner of utilizing it by high or low expansion, by high or low 
velocity of piston and of propelier is arb ; and in the attain- 
ment of the best results with the least means, is the field of com’ 
tition; as.in the manner of two sailing vessels of like designs and sim- 


een ereeiietinmmneenpoeeninmntsninalt 





FOREST AND STREAM. 













one may be taunt, with — canvas, the other 
heavy coves, com} wol be in apriving at 
rig and fi which is most effective. 
Sea ditmainel vy the aren of thelr grate would 
n of e of their grate w 
smuch as here are four manners of operating’ 
f pecific rate or factor for’ 
steam 


naa ‘ * blast 
‘ect or ca of grate su e is ma- 
. ay can be arriv 












at with 


tained. 

onducted in England with boilers of two 
elative effects of different manners of 
e as follows: 
Blast, 1.6. Adopting these figures as 
grate surface of a yacht then should 
due to the manner of combustion to ar- 
#volume of the vessel in tons: being taken 
aing then only to reduce th lements 
n in order to assign lowance of 
the moments; and in order to arrive at this, 
fbrmula above given, viz., that the speed of 

e root of the quotient of the power of her 
p root of the square of her ment in 


nd it remains but to decide upon the allow- 

ater capacity to give the less in each class, 
satisfactorily arrived at by a summary of 

number of vessels. 

sthod, I submit two yachts, having capaci- 





























engine, divided ® 
tons, then for p 

























BW, ccc came eRe osc cn cccesccccaceccsescecncsces 80 tons _ 
40 sq, ft. of grate; with: a-blast draft, = 40 x 1.6.... = 64 sq, feet. 
64 a er a 
. Then 3y 503g a7 = 3 y 3.447=1.511. 
Be sins Se EEI- 3 6:95. od. <sinelsvnal. eaeiceaesinsites 70 tons 
50 sq. ft. of grate, natural-draft...... ................-- = 50 
50 50 
16.98 
Which results would their competitive pee Assum- 
ing then thes of No, 1 tebe 14 knots per hour 
- a= = 142%feet"per minute; and that No. 2 will be as 
1.511 ; 1.483%: 1426: 195é:fieet. : ; 
fhen, if 1854 feet require one minute, 74 (1428-1354) will require 


.05466 minute more time to attain u like distance. = .05466 x 60 = 
8.2796 minute per hour, and -Oi66 = 008904 per minute. 


Hence, for a course of 50 nautical miles, the allowance No. 1 would 
have to give No. 2, would be .00890460 (minutes per hour), and by 
50 (miles)= 11.712 minutes. 


Inversely—6120X50 = 306,000 feet and _— = 2143 minutes, the 
time of No.1 performing the distance, and hd = 225.9 minutes, 


the time of No. 2 performing the distance. Hence, 225.9—214.3 = 11.6 
= difference or allowance to be given for a distance of 50 
les. 

In the application of the first formula to attain V. or speed of ves- 
sel, it is usual te add a co-efficient to the numerator, which represents 
the relative capacity of performance. 

In the case under consideration it is not the velocity that is re- 
quired, but the elements that produce it, and the co-efficient is the 
representation of the —— capacity of the —— Thus, the 
finer the model the more effective the instrument of propulsion, as a 
propeiler or side-wheels, and the less the friction, both of the engine 
and the wet surface of the hull, the greater is the co-efficient; or, in 
other words, the more effective the result attained, and as this co- 
efficient is L prond toeach and every vessel, it is of value only when 
known, and consequently, except in a general application to like 
types and like proportions of vessels, it is useless. 

n order then that this subject may be fully considered, and as 
equitable an estimate of powers and a-standard of allowance of time 
between com yachts may be arrived at, as may be practicable, 
I suggest that the club, at as early a day as convenient, appointa com- 
mittee to consider and report upon the subject. 

Cuas. H. Hasweuw, Measurer. 


| And 3 ¥5g¢= 84/75 5g 8 2-4 = 1.488. 


ATLANTIC Y. C.—The annual cruise was continued last week, the 
fleet drifting across from New London to ae on Tuesday, 
July 25, a distance of twenty-eight miles. Wednesday there was a 
grand breeze, the first found on the cruise. But the club was out for 
“pleasure,” not for sailmg, and as there was some prospect of a 
little dust flying, the fleet remained at anchor in Deering’s Cove and 
took it out in visiting and fireworks instead. Thursday morning 
broke dead caim,; whereupon the fleet at once a underway to carry 
out a cast-iron rule curiousiy promulgated without reference to wind 
or tide. Tedious drifting with a squall and a short-lived breeze in 



















the afternoon, slid the squadron over to Newport in straggling order, 
where the dozen yachts brought up at all hours of the night. Friday 
at 9:50 A. M. anchors were | for New Bedford, and for the first 
time a light to moderate wind which held was picked up from south- 
east, distributing fayors in turns and rendering anything like racing 
out of the qu mn, Which can be Gathered from the fact that big 
schooner Crusader led in with the little Viola sloop second Satur- 
day saw the weather a trifle nasty, so the fleet at once broke up 
rather than face a two-reef whistler and rain from southeast. The 
line must be drawn somewhere between yachtsmen and “yachting 
men,” and a foul wind with the plug out overhead is a good demarka- 
tion. So the fleet scattered with a certificate of character for ‘-gen- 

behavior’ issued by the commodore to the members. The 
cruise lasted six days. two of which were spent in port, three of 
which were tiresome drifts, and the fourth variegated with light and 


shifting winds. 


EASTERN Y. C.—Wednesday, July 25, the fleet was joined by the 
schooner Wanderer. leaving Fortuna, Winsome and Phantom in 
ri, made sail for Booth Bay, where Romance was found, the latter 
aving shaped a course direct for the bay. Clytie and Mona fetched 
up to Portiand. Thursday, with wind light, the fleet got anchors and 
soon. ran out of breeze, the little Countess getting a long lead of the 
big ones. Halcyon was first to come to off Cranberry Island, fol- 
lowed closely by Countess. Actea, Vedette and Gitana, put into S.W. 
harbor, while Wanderer set watches for the night and dreve on to 
Bar Harbor, the ultimate destination of the squadron. Latona and 
Romance fetched Deer Island only. Mona and Clytie ran down as 
far as Northaven followed by Huron. Friday the latter got an eariy 
start and met Latona and Romance as =" ere heaving short. The 
rest of the fleet was then picked up at 8. W. harbor and Cranberry 
Isle. All hands made Bar Harbor at 11 A.M. Mona made the dis- 
tance of 57 miies in 54g hours, including 644 miles dead to windward. 
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Bele UINTE Y. C.—The race, July 23, for the commodore’s 
cupy red by Commodore Clark ae two starters, lolanthe, 
12. tons, and Gracie, 11 tons, Wind light northwest. Course, the 
usual triangular one of the club. Iolanthe gained to first mark by a 
slant, but at first round Gracie still had 1m. 45s. the vest of it. [ol- 
athe is a new boat and pointed higher than the old favorite during 
the windward work, but.on second round she ran into a calm streak, 
while Gracié carried a breeze with her, rounding the northern mark 
some thirteen minutes ahead. Then Iolanthe had a tw'n and closed 
up much ofthe water between them. Gracie finishing in 2:56:44, cor- 
rected time, and the new boat in 2:59:38. The Gracie was at once 
nted with the cup. Both yachts were steered by amateurs. 
oncerning Tolanthe. the Belleville Intelligencer says: ‘‘The Iolanthe 
sailed: a did race, taking all things into consideration, and her 
owners are satisfied that she is the coming champion of her class. 
Certainly we have never seen a yacht make less disturnance in open- 
ing and leaving the water. However, the future will decide what her 


real merits are.”’ 


CHICAGO Y. C.—The international matches will be sailed August 
3 and.4,as first announced. Schooner Oriole and cuiter Aileen, of 
Toronto, will come to the line for a bout with the American yachts, 
and if the wind tends to business properiy there will be some most 
interesting sport and valuable lessons learnt from the enterprise 
shown by Chicago yachtsmen. Concerning the recent cruise to Mil- 
waukee and the race there, we must make some corrections to the 
correspondence published in previous issues. The Chicago Y. C. 
knows enough to insist upon rounding stakeboats in the same man- 
ner by all yachts, and in the Milwaukee race they all jibed around, so 
our past remarks on the subject have no application. The cup was 
not won the previous year by the schooner Idler, but was presented 
by Mr. R. H. Flemming this year to be sailed for by all classes, and 
time allowance was expressly stipulated for, so no dissensions arose 
on that point. 


FORTUNA.—According to several accounts which have reached us 
this new schooner has performed in a highly satisfactory manner on 
the recent cruise of the Eastern Y. C. She is called the best working 
boat in the fleet, and upon one occasion beat the well-known Hal- 
cyon to windward. Fortuna points exceedingly high, and what is 
more does not bind up, but foots at the same time. During the 
cruise the hook of the main throat block carried away and the main- 
sail had to be lowered. In this shape she beat twelve miles to wind- 
ward with foresail, jib and flying jib, carrying only slight lee helm, 
and staying like a top. In light winds she is very fast at turning up, 
but not as fast as the best centerboards going wide with boards up. 
Her mainsail has got a tight seam in it and will be recut. Fortuna 
likewise had a brush with Varuna, and got away with her in short 
order. 


NEW CATAMARAN.—Thos. Fearon has launched the new cata- 
maran Cyclone for Mr. F. Hughes, formerly owner of Tarantella and 
other similar boats. The present agitation in favor of keels has 
affected even the building of such light fancies as catamarans, for 
the Cyclone’s two hulls have been built on deep keels, instead of with 
boards as usual. Lenth 40ft., mast 38ft., boom 35ft., geff 15ft., bow- 
sprit 28ft., sail area 1302sq.ft. The Cyclone was cruising: last Sunday, 
but seemed to move without life, and appeared sluggish in stays. 
Her true gauge can, however, be got better by trial with some others 
of her own kind. 


BEVERLY Y. C.—The seventy-fifth special race was sailed off 
Monument Beach, July 28. Classes for sloops and cats. Course 
eleven miles. Wind strong from southwest with rain. Normaid, 
80ft. 7in., and Glimpse 37ft., hauled down reefsand made a close race 
all round, Normaid — 1:55:56, corrected time, Glimpse, 
2:04:56. In the class for cats ttie, 28ft. 10in., won in 1:49:06; ibis, 
= 2in., second prize, 1:52:40; Flirt, 24ft. 7in., 2:09:16; Tantrum, 25ft., 
2:06:55. 


YACHTS FOR SALE.—Yacht property offered for sale will here- 
after appear on the first inside page of this paper, in company witn 
other advertisements of the trade. It isneedless tosay that through 
this. journal yachting and sporting gentlemen can be reached better 
than through any other medium, and that its circulation among the 
yachting pu is larger than that of all other papers combined 
taken several times over. 


THE YAWL WINS.—An informal race on Great South Bay last 
Thursday between the two sister sharpies Heartsease and the new 
Hesperus saw the schooner-rigged boat beaten hand over fist by the 
yaw! rig supplied to the Hesperus. Who says small- schooner any 
more? Give them the yawirig for handiness, economy and speed 
and the change will never be regretted. 


A SHAM.—Correspondence has been published signed ‘‘Howard .” 
and purporting to have been written aboard the schooner Grayling 
during the cruise of the Atlantic Y.C. ‘Howard’ is a myth and the 
letters a bungling imposition. Had any one really written such gib- 
7 aboard the Grayling, he would have been tossed into the sea 
ong ago. 


CAPSIZES THIS WEEK.—Sloop Topsy, South Boston Y. C., fell 
over and sunk July 23. Five hands were rescued by boats. Schooner 
Mattie Fidget, of Yorktown, Va., tumbled over in Chesapeake Bay 
during squall July 24. All hands drowned. 


HULL Y. C.—On account of the open regatta of the Beverly Y. C., 
the first championship race of the club wiil be sailed on Saturday, 
August 4, atthe regular hour, 2 P. M., and over the regular courses, 
instead of on Saturday, August 18. 


CORRESPONDENCE,—As we answer a large number of inquiries 
every week through the mails, the necessity of giving accurate ad- 
dress is, or ought to be, self-evident. Many letters cannot be an- 
swered owing to such omission. 


NEW SCHO ONER.—W. Moody, of Oakland, Cal., has: launched a 
new schooner 40ft. over all, 4ft. draft. with a nose pole 25ft. out- 
— and a Bermuda mainsail long on the foot. Seven tons of 

ast. 


KELPIE.—This Boston cutter, 27ft. loadline, Mr. W. C. Cabot, Bev- 
erly Y. C., has been cruising extensively in the Sound. Left White- 
stone, L. I., July 27, bound East again. 

OPEN BOATS.—The pubiic race for open boats 20ft. and under, 
has been changed to August 13, Entrance $25; first boat takes pot, 
second to save entrance. 

BAY OF QUINTE Y. C.— Match open to yachts ten tons and under 
has been fixed for August 3. Prizes, $40, $25 and $10. 

NEW SAILS.—Cutter Maggie and cutter Beetle are receiving new 
light sails from McManus & Son, of Boston. 





The La Grange (Ind.) authorities set aside a certain sum for 
bounties on woodchuck scalps, and the scalpers are proving 
decidedly too industrious. Some 1,500 scalps were taken in 
and paid for one day recently. Over 5,000 have been paid for 
up to date, causing an outlay of about $1,250, a sum largely 
in excess of the amount reserved. 
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VETERINSY 


_ JR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 











“PHE FAIRY” MINNOW. 





=f 


IMBRIE’S FAIRY 7. 






This is by far the best artificial minnow ever made. It 
isa great imprevement on the “Phantom,” which has 
long been considered. the best of all minnows. When put 
into the water it almost immediately becomes us soft as 
velvet and as tough-as leather, besides having the exact 
appearance of a real’ minnow, even in the matter of 
scales. Our Phantem has been imitated, and so, no 
doubt, wilithig@be.. Anglers will find our name on every 
box confaining one. of these minnows, and our well- 
know&, trade-mark-on the card to which each minnow 
is attached. 


The above minnow is No. 7. The following are the various sizes‘we keep in stock. 


* is 6 
i Long g oh 3 


7 8 9 
3% + 4% 


Orders received from anglers:residing where the dealers keep.a full line of our goods will not.be filled at any price. 


ABBE YT & IMBBRARIEBE, 


Manufacturers of every description of 


Fine Fishing Tackle, 


48 & 50 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
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18 FOREST AND STREAM. 


SAS. F. MARSTERS, 


55 Court Street. Brooklyn. 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER OF 


Fine Fishing Tackle. 


First Quality Goods at lower prices than any other house in America. 


Brass pols Reels with Balance Handles, first guaiiy ond fine finish, 75ft., $1.00; 120ft., $1.25; 

t., $1 ; t., $2.50. Any of the above Reels with Drags, 
25 cts, extra; nickel plated; 50 cts. extra. Brass Click Reels, 20yds., 50 cts.; 80yds., 75 cts.; 60yds., $1.00; 
nicke) plated, 50 cts. extra. Marster’s celebrated Hooks snelled on gut, Limerick, Kirby Limerick, 
Sproat, Carlisle, Chestertown, O'Shaughnessy, a Aberdeeen, Sneak Bent, and all other hooks. 

: le, 30 cts. per doz.; put up one-half dozen in a 
package. Single Gut Trout and Black ss Leaders. lyd., 5 cts.; 2yds., 10 cts.; 8yds., 15 cts. Double 
Twisted Leaders, 3 levgth, 5 cts.; treble twisted, 3 length, 10 cts. Trout Flies, 60 cts. per doz. Biack Bass 
Flies, $1.00-per doz. Trout and Black Bass Bait Rods, 9ft. long, $1.25 to $5.00. Trout and Black Bass 


180ft., $1.50; 240f .75; 300ft., $2.00; 450ft., $2.25; 600f 


Single gut. 12 cts. per doz.; double, 20 cts. per doz.; tre 


Fly Rods, 10ft long. $1.50 to $10.00. Also forty-eight different styles of rods for all kinds of fishing. 


Samples of hooks, leaders, etc., sent by mail on receipt of price in money or stamp. Send stamp for 


catalogue. 


Established 20 years. Open Evenings. J. F. MARSTERS, 55 Court St., Brooklyn. 





Shields’ American Improved Gut 
Leader or Casting Line. 





All fiy fishers will readily see the advantage there | = 34 
isin using them. The easiest way to apply a fly or | as 
to remove it without impairing the strergth or 
durability of the leaders. Lengths. 3, 6, and 9 feet. = 
made of superior silk worm gut in all varieties. 

Fine trout, salmon and bass flies, and waterproof EVISED EDITION.—AMERICAN KEN- 
silk lines. JOHN SHIELDS, NEL AND SPORTING FIELD, by Arnold 

Box 221. Brookline, Mass. Burges. Pricé $3.00. 

This very popular book has been entirely re- 
written, greatly enlarged, and brought up to the 

times in all that relates to the broad field which it 
How I Became a Crack Shot covers. It is profusely illustrated with cuts of the 
4 most celebrated dogs and we scenes, treats 
BY thoroughly of breeding, breaking (including ‘Force 
. in Retrieving’), kennel management, selection of 
W. MILTON FARROW. 








dogs, and all that relates to kennel and field work, 
making it the most comprehensive and useful book 
ef the kind before the public. 

For sale by ORANGE JUDD CO, or C. T. DILL- 
INGHAM, New York, or D.S. HOLMES, 89 Fourth 
st., E. D. Brooklyn. 


PRICES OF FISHING TACKLE 


BEST GOODS. LOWEST PRICES. 
At KIFFE’S, 318 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Brass Multiplying Reels with balance handles, first ee fine finish, 75ft., $1.00; 120ft., $1.25; 
180ft., $1.50; 240ft., $1.70; B00ft., $1.95; 450ft. $2.20; GOOFt. $2.40; T50ft., $2.60; 900ft., $2.80. Nickel plaiting 
and Drags extra. Brass Click Reels, 25yds., 60 cts.; 40yds., 75 cts.; 60yds., 85 cts.; 80yds., $1.00. Kiffe’s 
Celebrated Hooks snelled on gut, Limerick, Kirby Limerick, Sproat, Carlisle, Chestertown, Kinsey, 
Aberdeen. Saeck Bent and all other hooks. Single gut, 12 cts. per doz.; double, 20 cts. per doz.; treble, 
30 cts. per doz. Single Gut Trout aud Black Bass Leaders, lyd., 5 cts.; 2yds. 10 cts.; 3yds., 15 cts. Double 
Twisted Leaders, 3 length, 5 cts.; 4 length, 10 cts.; treble, 3 length, 10 cts.; 4 length, 15 cts.; extra hea 
i-ply, 4 length, 25 cts. Trout Flies, 50 cts. per doz.; Black Bass Flies, $1.00 per doz. Trout and Blac 
Bass Bait Rods, 9ft. long, $1.25 to $5.00. Two or three jointed Split Bamboo Rods, with extra tip, $12.50 
to $15.50. Also a large assortment of Sporting Goods at proportionate prices. Samples of our goods 
sent by mail or express on receipt of price in money, postage stamps or money order. 


SEND. FOR PRICE LIST. 


HERMANN H. KIFFE, 318 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Between Fulton Ferry and City Hall. OPEN EVENINGS. 


AMERICAN 


Kennel Register. 


A monthly record of kennel events for the information and guidance of breeders, ex- 
hibitors and owners of all breeds of dogs. 

Its leading feature is the ‘‘Pedigree Register,” of sporting and non-sporting dogs, which 
makes it the only complete Stud Book issued in America. A register number is given to 
each dog, and an index will be compiled at the close of each annual volume, thus forming a 

ermanent work of reference. The pedigree registration fee is twenty-five cents. The first 
two numbers of the Register contained the pedigrees of 188 dogs. 

Departments are also provided for the registration of stud visits, dogs at stud, births, 
sales and transfers, dogs at sale, and deaths. 

Prize lists of all the American shows will be given, with descriptions of the principal 
winners and dogs exhibited; also prize lists of important shows abroad. This department 
will include a record of field trials. The first two numbers of the Register contain prize lists 
of Washington, Ottawa and Pittsburgh shows. 

The publication day is the fifth day of each month; and nothing can be received for pub- 
lication later than the first day of the month. All matters intended for publication should be 
in the hands of the editor at the earliest yracticable date. Entry blanks for each depart- 
will be furnished free on receipt of stamped addressed envelope. 

TERMS:—Issued by yearly subscription only. The subscription price is one dollar per 
year. Make drafts and money orders payable to the Forest and Stream Publishing Com- 
pany. Address, AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, P. O. Box 2,832, New York City. 


Price $1.00, postpaid 


For sale by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 











THE 


FOLLETT PATENT 


Trout=Bass Reel 


The Lightest, Cheapest and 
Most Durable Metal Reel ever 
offered to the Anglers of this 
Country. 


SUITABLE FOR TROUT, BLACK BASS 
AND PICKEREL FISHING. 


PRICE, $1.50 EACH. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 


Sample Reels furnished if they cannot 
be purchased from dealers in your place. 


W. & J. M. AIKENHEAD, 


55 Front St., Rochester, N. ¥ 



























KWZTNWwWockzk”’s 


Patent “Perfect” Brass Shells, 


KYNOCH & CO., Birmingham, Eng. 

















base; are adapted to either Winchester or Wesson No. 2 primers. Cam be re- 
loaded as often as any of the thicker makes. Cost only about half as 
much. Weight less paper shelis. They shoot stronger and closer, and. 
admit of a heavier charge, as owing to thin metal, inside diameter is 
nearly two gauges larger. Load same as any brass shells, using wads say two 
sizes r than gauge of shells. Or can be effectually crim: with 
represented in cuts) and straighten out to original alae c 

e crimping tool also acts as a reducer, an advan which will be ap- 
preciated by all experienced sportsmen. Sample shells be mailed inthess 
charge) to any sportsmen’s club or dealer, and prices quoted trade 
only. For sale in any quantity by dealers generally, or shells 
only, (2,000), and crimpers not less one dozen, by 


HERMANN BOKER & CO, 


SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS, 
101 & 103 Duane Street, - ~ New York. 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, Boston, Mass., Agents for New England State 


BS 








UPTHEGROVE & McLELLAN, 
VALPARAISO, IND. 


HOLABIRD 


SHOOTING SUITS 


Of Waterproofed Duck, Irish Pustian and Corduroy. 
Unequalled in Convenience, Style, or Workmanship. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR. 


THIS 
Is our Skeleton Coat or Game Bag; weighs but 15 ounces, 
has seven pockets and game pockets. lt is of strong 
material, dead grass color, and will hold the game of a 
successfu: day without losing a hair or feather. It can 
be worn over or under an ordinary coat. We will mail it 
to you for $2.00. Send breast measure. 


rae Fox Gun. 











Secure one at once at our REDUCED PRICES, which will con- 
tinue only for a short time. 
American Arms Co., 

103 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


B. F. NICHOLS & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS.. 
Manufacturers of 


HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS, 


REMOVED TO 153 MILK STREET. 


We are obliged to have more room in our sectors ane ee facilities for manufacturing our goods 
to meet the increasing demand. We have received the est award and silver medal at the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Mechanics’ Association Fair for our su r goods. Send for catalogue. 















SEND FOR CIRCULAR OF THE 


CLAY 
Mae] §6PEN 


CLAY PIGEON COMPANY 
mk, EAD eM LL) 
(Extract from Forest anp Stream, July 7 
1881, p. 444.] 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLIGRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, contain. 
*  .* * This flight so nearly resembles the | ing ink for several day’s pring. Can be carried 
actual motion of birds that the Clay Pigeons afford | i2 the pocket. Always ready for use. xf 


excellent practice for wing shooting. We commend ad writin wae or ie 
* 


all sportsmen to test its merits. * * TODD BARD, 
COR. NASSAU & LIBERTY STS.. NEW YORK. 
Send for Price List. 


WM. MACNAUGETANS SOX, ———— 
FUR Commission Merchants; THE FOWLER IN IRKLAND; 











38 HOWARD ST., N. Y 
cai Notes on the Haunts and Habits of the Wild 
Fowl and Sea Fowl, including Instrue- 
SEND STAMP FOR PRICE LIST. Shisha tiie. of 81 
and Capturing Them. 


PERFECTED a 
MARINE’ GLASSES, | SIR RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bart. 
TOURISTS’ AND MARINE In 1 vol., 8vo., 504 many 


PES, YACHT COM- | of Fowling Experiences,” Birds, Boats, Guns and 
AN BAROMETERS, Implements, drawn by C. Wayarsr, £1 1s. 
PASSES, SUN DI ny eg = VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row, London. 


ETERS, ODOMETERS, “TAL- 
LY-HO?!” DRIVING SPECTA- : 
OLES, ETC., ETC. 





’ 


aweek n your own town. Terms and $ 
We are the dealers in th t chaste goods outfit free. Address H. Hatterr »Port 
in our line. Send for Catalogue — $66 out - —_— 
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KEEP YOUR 
FRESH 


BY THE USE OF 


“REX MAGNUS,” 


The Humiston Food Preservative. 


The particular attention of sportsmen is called to 
this preparation, which is just what they have been 
looking for, It keeps all kind of 


FISH, PLESH AND FOWL 


fresh and sweet for weeks without ice or salt and 
imparts no taste whatever to the game. It is a sure 
every time, as has been proved by the most 


severe tests. 
How it is Used. 


For Sule. 
FOR SALE. 


An extra fine 12-gauge double barreled breech- 
loading gun, laminated barrels, rebounding locks, 
patent fore end, polished stock and all improve- 
ments. Has never been used. Can be seen at the 
office of the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 















ERMAN CARP.— 50,000 STOCKERS AND 
breeders for sale. Correspondence solicited. 
Address Lancaster Piscatorial Co., Lancaster, Pa. 





ye SALE.—STEAM LAUNCH, ONE YEAR 
old, length 21ft., beam 5ft., speed 7 miles per 
hour, and fitted with keel condenser. Must be 
sold: price $300; cost $450 to build. For further 
— inquire of WATSON & POLLOCK, 
awtucket, R. I. jy26,imo 





OR SALE.—A STELLA MARIS CANOE, BUILT 

by J. H. Rushton, Canton, this summer. Has 
been used only a few times. Address B. F. P., 362 
Maine street, Buffalo, N. Y jy 26,tf 





Rex Magnus is in the form of a white powder 
which is to be dissolved in water. Fish may be ANTED.—A NEST OF BLUE HERONS OLD 
treated by being immersed in the solution, and evough to be reared. They are wanted fur a 


game (either birds or animals) may be immersed or 
may be treated by injecting the liquid with a small 
force pump through the wind pipe as soon as the 

e is bled. oe moinated the li o —— bo 
oes. passes thence into the heart and thus throug! 
all the arteries and veins of the body. 


Do not confound this preparation with the 


worthless mixtures which have preceded it. 
This succeeds where all others fail. 
LMC IN ST att PENG NS FARA 0 SI NI 


A Banker’s Experience. 


OMAHA NATIONAL BANK. 
Oman, NEBRASKA, 14th February, 1883. 
Mr. H. P. Husparp, New Haven, Conn.: 

For answer to your note, 9th inst., asking for my 
experience with Humiston’s food preservative, Rex 
Magnus, I will state that I have known Prof. Humis- 
ton quite intimately since about 1st January, 1882, 
when I had brought to my notice the merits of his 
pe ag for preserving meats, fish, oysters, and 

e i 

Last May, in ene with Mr. A. A. Rowe, of 
Boston, president of the Julianna Mining Co., I went 
to Maine, where we captured several fine strings of 
speckled trout.’ These we treated with Rex Magnus, 
and though the weather was warm and muggy, the 
fish reached Boston sweet and fresh, no ice being 


used. 

Last fourth of July I went with a friend fishing, 
about forty miles from Omaha. That night we put 
eight or ten black bass and pickerel into an earthen 
jar, covering the fish with the ‘Rex’ liquid. The 
next day I brought them home in a basket and 
divided them around among my frienis, who 
cooked them on the sixth day after they were 
caught, each and all pronouncing them excellent. 
The weather was very hot, and we purposely used 
no ice. Respectfully yours, 

EZRA MILLARD, President. 


A Severe Trial. 


On June 9th, 1883, a party of prominent business 
men of New Haven, Conn., sat down to a dinner of 
meats preserved by Rex Magnus. Two of these 
gentlemen having just returned from a fishing ex- 
cursion to the eley Lakes in’ Maine, sent in 
some trout. These had been killed just one week 
and had never been near any ice, but had been pre- 
served with Rex Magnus. They wefe as sweet and 

esh as could be, preserving that delicacy of flavor, 

eauty of color, and firmness of flesh which dis- 
tinguishes the freshly caught fish. The rest of their 
catch were kept alive until they started for home 
(nearly a two days’ journey), when they were killed 
‘and packed in the usual way. They came through 
in good order and were in as good condition as trout 
ever are after being carried that distance. But the 
fish treated with Rex Magnus, although killed four 
days earlier, were very perceptibly finer in con- 


ublic park and a reasonable price will be paid for 
hem. Write E. 8S. KNOWLES, P. O. Box 518, Wor- 
cester, Mass. aug2,2t 





Wanted, : 


O OWNERS OF CLUB HOUSES, GAME OR 
FISH PRESERVES.” 


to take charge of club house or game and fish pre- 
serve, Well acquainted with dogs, game, sailing, 
rowing. paddling and management of boats. Sat- 
isfactory- evidence of reliability and capabilit: 

furnished. Place on lake or other water preferred. 
Terms reasonable. Address SPORTSMEN, care of 
P. O, Box 2”, Delaware City, Del. june2s,tf 


any 





ANTED.—A NUMBER OF WHITE DOVES. 
State price. H. F. AHRENS, Jr., Taxidermist, 
P. O, Box 26, Closter, N. J. jy19,3t 







Onited 
States 
Mutual 





ACCIDENT 
Association, 
320 Broadway, 
R. Xs 





$5,000 Accident Insurance. #25 Weekly 
Indemnity. Membership Fee, $4. Annual 
cost about $12. $10,000 Insurance, with 
#50 Weekly Indemnity, at Corresponding 
Rates. Write or call for Circular and Ap- 


plication Blank. 
EUROPEAN PERMITS WITHOUT EXTRA 
CHARGE. 


dition, appearance and flavor. They were in every 
respect like fish caught the day before, and when | CHAS. B. PEET, (of Rogers, Peet & Co.), Pres’t. 
eaten did not taste of the preservative in the slight- JAS. R. PITCHER, Sec’y. 


est degree. 320 & 322 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MAWNN’S 
Trolling Spoons. 


Still Another. 


Sarem, May 11, 1883. 
Homisron s'o0op PRESERVING Co. e 

Gentlemen: I take great pleasure in saying to 

Ae that I have tried your ‘Rex Magnus” and Sina 
t exceeds even your representations, and certainly 
my tions of its qualities. 

On April 17th I treated according to directions on 
box of “Viandine” brand the following: Trout, 
Squab, Snipe, Plover and Chickens, all of which re- 
maia hard and sweet up to the presenttime. On 
the 28d day some of my guests were served with the 
trout and I could not convince them that they were 
not freshly caught. Yours truly, 

CHARLES F. KELLEY, 
Proprietor of Lafayette House, Salem, Mass. 


How to Get It. 











All i i Sixty varieties manufactured, suitable for trolling 
tind will be sent post-paid ou reveipt of prin Pig | for all kinds of fish that will take an artificial bait. 
pure, safe, tactelens and harmless. It will pre- Our Perfect Revolving Spoon is undoubtedly the 


best general spoon for taking fish ever offered to 
the public. 

Three sizes made—No. 20 for bass, pike, pickerel, 
or any fish under five _—- weight; No. 21 for 
large fish; No. 22 excellent for deep water fishing. 


Serve every kind of animal food and never fails. 

eons for - ee a0 aie that a ae can 
mL. and you will never unr 

or fishing without it. . ” 7" 


Names and Prices. 
The various brands and their retail’ prices are as 


follows: *-Viandine” for preserving meats, poultry, BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
oysters, me A gpl = None genuine except with JOHN H. MANN’S 
“Pearl” for cream, $1.00 per 1b. “Snow e” for | same stamped on every spoon. 
milk, pec snd cheese, 50 cents perIb. “Queen” | . For ale ABBEY & IMB and JOHN P. 
for eggs, $100 per Ib. “ Vitae” for medical | MOORE'S SONS, New York. D. » STODDARD 
and for extracts, $1.00 per | & KENDALL, Boston, Mass. In o and 
. *AnthFerment,’’ “Anti-Mold’’ and “Anti-F iy,” Detroit by the principal dealers in Sporting Goods. 


cents each. 


The Humiston Food Preserving Co. 


72 KILBY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


JOHN H. MANN & C0. 


SYRACUSE N. Y. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


E-ennedy Repeating 


Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal in line of fire 
at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


These rifles are made .44 cal. 40 gr., and .45 cal. 60 gr., using the same ammunition as other magazine rifles. 


Can be obtained from any first-class gun dealer in the United States and Canada. 


Two young men (aged 26 and 30 respectively) wish | 
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Rifle 














The Latest and Best. 
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SIMPSON’S NEW FISHING TACKLE CASE. 


A want long felt for by sportsmen. All Arglers will 
acknowledge that the most vexatious thing that can 
happen him is to have his Spoons, Hooks and Lines all 
tangled up. This case will prevent any such disaster, as 
itis so arranged that the most careless fisherman can 
keep his Tackle in shape. They are made of the best 
material, and handsomely ornamented and furnished with 

lock and key. This case is approved of by the practical 
piscatorial professors, who_ have investigated its perfec- 
P tions. Size—Box: Length 12, width 744, depth 4% inches: 
















trays (4): Length 74, width 4, depth 1 to 1% inches. 
top tray: Length 1184 width 7, depth 1% inches. Three 
partitions in each small tray, eight in large tray, two com- 
partments in box, making twenty-four places for lines, 






hooks, sinkers, spoons, reels fly-book, and each case packed in a neat box and sent on oe of $4.50. 
To Clubs taking six at one time, $24.00. Send for Catalogue of FISHING-TACKLE AND SPORTSMAN’S 


GOODS. R. SIMPSON, #6 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 














DOG TRAINING; 


—BY— 







S. 1 HAMMOND, KENNEL EDITOR OF FOREST AND STREAM. 





FOR. SALE AT THIS OF FICE 


Harrison's Celebrated Fish Hook. 


Registered. 


PRICE $1.00, 














‘Brown's Variform Reloader 


Trade Mark. | ] 












Whereas, It having come toour notice that some 
unprincipled house, to gain their own unworthy 
ends, and to attempt to damage our good name, 
having spread reports to the effect that the manu- 
facturers of the above hooks are defunct, we now 
take this opportunity of informing the American 
and British public that such reports are utterly 
false. The same efficient staff of workpeople is 
employed as heretofore, and we challenge the 
world to produce a fish hook for excellence 
of temper, beauty and finish in any way to 
approach ours, which are io be obtained trom 
the most respectable wholesale houses in the trade. 

Signed, R. HARRISON, BARTLEET & CO., 
Sole manufacturers of Harrison’s Celebrated Fish 
Hooks, Redditch, England. (December, 1882. ) 

Manufacturers also of Fishing Tackle of every 
description. Sewing and Sewing Machine Needles. 
























The followmg testimonial, from the author of the 
valuable work entitled, ““‘How I Became a Crack 
Shot.”’ is added to those being constantly received: 















Newport, R. [., July 23, 1883. 


















i D. Brown: 
HE FISH ER MANS | Dear Sir—I have practicaily tested and used the 
Varifo:m Reloader, .45 cal., and pronounce it the 
UTOMATIC EE . best tool of the kind | have ever seen. It is just 
ee in its —. seating both bullet and primer 
to the proper depth with uniformity. 
SENDEOR CIRCULAR (- pa » : W. MiILTon Finnow, 
. Champ-on Military Marksman U. S. A. 









SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


D. BROWN, 67 Clifton Street, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


HILL ON THE DOG. 


THE STANDARD WORK ON THEIR 
MANAGEMENT AND DISEASES. 
Price $2.00. 

For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


STERBROOK “ens 


PENS 
Leading Nos: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN <O., 
Works, Camden, N.J. 26 Joha St., New York, 
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Mr. Reuben Wood took three prizes at the great 
English fiy-casting tournament at the Welsh Harp, 
Henden, Engiand, June 11, 1283, using the Auto 
matic Reel, and says he will use no other, as life 
is too short to use the crank reel. | 






















Clay Pigeon Shooting Tournament 


AT BRADFORD, PA., 


—Under the auspices of the— 


" BRADFORD SHOOTING CLUB, 


Tuesday, Wednesday & Thursday, 
August 14, 15 & 16, 1883. 
$880 IN CASH PRIZES. 


No Pro Rata—No Favorites—Nobody Barred. 
ALL PIJRSES GUARANTEED. 
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HORSMAN’S CELEBRATED 


Send Stamp for Catalogue, 





















Write for Programme. 


The Divine Trout and Bass Rods, 


—MANUFACTURED BY— 
FRED. D. DIVINE, 
UTICA, N. Y. 


EVERY ROD WARRANTED PERFECT. 


My double shoulder waterproof ferrule is said by 
fishermen to be the best made. Send for price list. 


Factory, 76 State st. Orrice, 132 Genesee st. 
Mention Forest and Stream. 





E. 1. Horsman, 
80.4 82 William Street., New York. 


LAWN TENNIS. 


SHORE BIRDS. 


I. Haunts and Habits. II. Range and Migrations. 
Ill. A Morning Without the Birds. IV. Nomen- 
clature. V. Localities. VI. Blinds and Decoys. 

This is a reprint of papers from the Forest anp 

Stream. Pamphlet, 45 pages. 

Price, postpaid, 15 Cents. 



























72 bose Sutde troe” Address Tavs & Oo, | FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
ugusta, Maine. P 39 Park Row, N. Y. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. __ 
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New Remington Long Range Miltary 


(—EXepburn Patent.) 









This rifle has been pronounced after long and exhaustive tests by the most 
expert riflemen in the country, as the most perfect Military Rifle under all con- 
ditions yet produced. It has also been adopted by the National Rifle Association 
of America, who recommend it to competitors for the American Team. It has a 
heavy barrel. with our new system of rifling, chambered for a 2 6-10 straight 
shell, using 75 grs. of quick, clean, moist powder, hard bullet, 520 grs., with our 
new thick Waterproof patch. This rifle is now used by all the leading rifle- 
men, who pronounce it unequalled. 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


P. O. Box 2987. _ 281 and 283 Broadway, N. Y. 
The Dolan Long Range and Military Score Book t now ready for delivery. Price 75 cents, 


DO NOT BUY A GUN 


Until you have seen and thoroughly examined the 


PIEPER, 


Made in following styles: 





Side Snap Action, - eee - - - $30.00 to $35.00 
Top Snap Action, Back Action Locks, - . 35.00 to 45.00 
Top Snap Action, Bar Locks, es - - 45.00 to 55.00 
The Celebrated DIANA, . - 55.00 to 125.00 


Sole Agents~Wholesiie Only, 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 


84 & 86 Chambers St., New York. 


Marlin Rifles, with Double Set Triggers, 


Are Ready for Delivery-. 














